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ANY people who never before could 
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use a hearing aid successfully now hear 
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For this new Sonotone has double 
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A Foretaste of the New York Program 


the American Association to Pro- 

mote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf and Chairman of its Summer 
Meeting Program Committee, has planned 
a series of events for the week of June 24 
that would be hard to excel in diversity 
and interest. The limitations of space for- 
bid presentation of the entire program, 
but the general plan and a few of the 
highlights are outlined. 

First of all, for those who are unfamiliar 
with the location, it may be stated that the 
Lexington School for the Deaf, 904 Lex- 
ington Avenue, is at the corner of Lexing- 
ton Avenue and 68th Street, and _ that 
Hunter College, where many of the ses- 
sions will be held, is on the opposite cor- 
ner. All local trains on the Lexington Ave- 
nue subway line stop at 68th Street, mak- 
ing the site very easy to reach. Bus, trol- 
ley, and taxi service are also available. 

The opening session will be held Monday 
evening, June 24th, in the Hunter College 
Playhouse (68th Street entrance), when the 
keynote of the Summer Meeting, “Better 
Speech for Better Living,” will be present- 
ed by Dr. O'Connor, in his presidential ad- 
dress. 

Special demonstrations, offered mainly 
by the Lexington School faculty, with some 
help from representatives of the New York 
School, Junior High School 47, and the 
New Jersey School, will be held each morn- 
ing from 8:45 to 9:50, and will be followed 
at 10:00 by a brief but important general 
session, lasting only 40 minutes. The spe- 
cial speakers for these general sessions are 
as follows: Tuesday, Dr. and Mrs. A. W. 
G. Ewing; Wednesday, Dr. Ralph W. Sock- 
man; Thursday, Dr. George Shuster; Fri- 


D: C. D. O'CONNOR, President of 
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day, Mr. Howard Huston. Photographs of 
Dr. and Mrs. Ewing appeared in the March 
issue of the VotTa Review; the other 
speakers are introduced later in this article. 

Immediately after the general session 
each morning, there will be a series of 
three brisk discussions of topics important 
in the education of the deaf: Nursery 
School, Speech, Hearing Aids, Lip Read- 
ing, Reading, Language, Curriculum, 
Supervision, Teacher Training, Work for 
Parents, The Psychologist in a School for 
the Deaf. Everyone will be able to hear 
all of the panels, as they will run in suc- 
cession, not concurrently, and each will 
be led by a person prominent in that spe- 
cial field. For example, Miss Mary New 
will head the panel on the Nursery School, 
and will have as her principal speaker Dr. 
Arnold Gesell, Director of the famous Child 
Development Clinic at Yale University. 
The other leaders are as follows: Hearing 
Aids, Dr. S. R. Silverman; Speech, Dr. 
Clarence V. Hudgins; Lip Reading, Dr. 
Jean Utley; Reading, Miss Harriet Mc- 
Laughlin; Language, Miss Mildred A. 
Groht; Curriculum, Prof. Irving Fusfeld; 
Supervision, Miss Margaret Bodycomb; 
Teacher Training, Dr. Helen S. Lane; Work 
for Parents, Mrs. Spencer Tracy; Psy- 
chologists, Mrs. Edna S. Levine and Dr. 
Helmer Myklebust. 

The regular annual business meeting of 
the Association will be held at 12:15 on 
Friday, June 28, at which time every mem- 
ber in good standing is urged to attend 
and vote. The principal business will be 
the election of five directors to succeed 
those whose terms expire, namely: Mar- 
garet Bodycomb, Sam B. Craig, Jennie M. 
Henderson, Boyd E. Nelson, and Olive 
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Whildin. All nominations must be made 
in writing, and must be in the hands of 
both the President and the Secretary of the 
Association not less than 30 days in ad- 
vance of the meeting. After the election, a 
motion picture of the Ewing Clinic at Man- 
chester, England, will be shown. 

The lectures of Dr. and Mrs. Ewing 
(special registration fee, $3.00 for the 
series) will be from 2:30 to 4:30 daily. 

The main social event, a banquet, will 
be held at 7:00 P.M. on Wednesday, June 
26. There will also be a tea at Hunter 
College on Thursday at 4:30. 

The Council of Day School Teachers 
will meet at some time during the Associa- 
tion Meeting, according to an announce- 
ment from the president, Miss Jennie M. 
Henderson. Officers will be elected at this 
meeting. 

Special Speakers 

Dr. George N. Shuster, president of 
Hunter College since 1940, will speak at 
the Summer Program Meeting. Hunter 
College is the largest women’s college in 
the world and is noted for its advanced 
curriculum planning, experimental work in 
education, and the deep interest taken by 
students and faculty in local, national and 
world affairs. Dr. Shuster is the author of 
numerous books in the field of English 
literature and several concerning Germany, 
being an authority on both subjects. He 
spent two years (1937-1939) studying the 
Weimar Republic and also investigated the 
refugee problem in Europe. He recently 
served as adviser to the American Delega- 
tion to the London Conference establishing 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization. 

Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, minister of 
Christ Church, is one of New York’s most 
widely known clergymen. He received his 
D.D. at Union Theological Seminary and 
his Ph.D. at Columbia University, where 
he also served as Intercollegiate Secretary 
for the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Aside from his diverse and extensive ac- 
tivities as pastor of a large and active 
church in a large and active city, Dr. 
Sockman has found time to write a num- 
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ber of books, including Men of the Mys- 
teries, Morals of Tomorrow, The Unem- 
ployed Carpenter, and Live for Tomorrow. 

Mr. Howard Huston, former Chief of the 
Internal Services of the League of Nations, 
a member of Mayor O’Dwyer’s United Na- 
tions Committee, and Assistant to the Presi- 
dent of the American Cyanamid Company, 
is another prominent speaker. Before 
graduating from the University of North 
Dakota, he served as principal of a public 
school and also spent a year in Alaska in- 
vestigating coal and oil claims. He served 
in the First World War, received three cita- 
tions and was promoted three times. He 
joined the Secretariat of the League of Na- 
tions in London and served with them 
until April 1930. As Chief of Internal 
Services he was responsible for a large 
part of the budgetary expenditure, the or- 
ganization of all committee, conference and 
assembly meetings, the supervision and di- 
rection of all of the Internal Services, and 
all work in connection with the erection of 
buildings. 

Hotels 


The Hotel Commodore has been selected 
as the official headquarters. Other hotels 
have promised to reserve rooms for those 
attending the Summer Program Meeting. 
Reservations should be sent promptly to 
the desired hotel and in the letter it should 
be stated that the writer will attend the 
convention of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf. 

Hotel Commodore, 42nd St. and Lex- 
ington Ave. (7 minutes by subway and 
15 minutes by bus to Lexington School). 
Single rooms, $3.85 and $4.40; twin bed- 
ded rooms, $7.70 ($3.85 each), with extra 
beds installed at $1.50 each up to 4 in 
a room. 

Pennsylvania Hotel, 33rd St. and 7th 
Ave. (17 minutes by subway, 40 minutes 
by bus). Single rooms, $3.85 and up; 
double bed, $5.50; double with twin beds, 
$6.60; exhibit room for two, $7.70, with 
$2.00 for each added up to 6 in a room; 
suites for 2, $12.80. 


(Continued on page 291) 
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The Conferences of Dr. and Mrs. Ewing 


S this issue of the VoLtta REVIEW 
A is heing prepared for the printer, 

Dr. and Mrs. A. W. G. Ewing are 
concluding their series of lectures at Gal- 
laudet College, Washington, D. C. The 
audience, rather a large one for a week- 
end conference, is representative of a sur- 
prisingly wide area. Not only are there 
many teachers of the deaf from the nearby 
schools in Virginia, West Virginia, and 
Maryland, but 
there are delega- 
tions also from 
several centers in 
Pennsylvania, and 
even points as far 
away as Kentucky, 


Florida, and Mis- 





sourl are repre- 
sented among the 
registrants. 


Nothing but warm appreciation on all 
sides has been heard; appreciation of the 
hospitality of the College and the delight- 
ful reception at the home of President El- 
stad, appreciation of the smoothly func- 
tioning plans for the conference arranged 
by its Chairman, Mr. Craig, and most of 
all appreciation of the guests of honor and 
their messages. To quote some of the words 
with which the meeting was closed, “they 
have stimulated us 
by their clear and 
thoughtful com- 
ments on their 
work and ours, in- 
spired us by their 
accounts of their 
research and its re- 
sults, and warmed 
our hearts by their 
gracious personali- 
ties.” One teacher’s comment was, “I shall 
go to New York and enroll again for all the 
lectures.” Another said, “I don’t know 
when people have walked into my heart as 
‘the Ewings’ have done. Those lectures 
were worth twenty-five dollars to me.” 





The schedule for 
the regional confer- 
ences, planned by 
the American As- 
sociation to Pro- 
mote the Teaching 
of Speech to the 
Deaf, is as follows: 
Knoxville, Tennes- 
see, April 26 and 7 
27; St. Louis, Missouri, May 3 and 
4; Austin, Texas, May 10 and 11; Los An- 
geles, California, May 17 and 18. May 24 
to June 3 will be spent in Chicago, where 
several medical societies will convene and 
where our visitors are to address the Amer- 
ical Otological Society. 

After the meetings in Chicago, Dr. and 
Mrs. Ewing will visit schools for the deaf 
in the East, and during the week of June 
24-28 they will be in New York, where 
they will partici- 
pate in the Sum- 
mer Meeting of the 
American Associa- 
tion to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf and 
will again give 
their series of lec- 
tures as a separate 
feature. Later, they 
expect to visit the Acoustic Research Lab- 
oratory at Harvard and the Child Develop- 
ment Clinic at Yale. On July 8, the visitors 
will begin a series of ten lectures as part of 
the summer course of the Speech and Hear- 
ing Department of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois. 

Dr. and Mrs. Ewing brought with them 
a sound-track film showing their work at 
Manchester University. The film, which 
runs for fifty minutes, is too long to be 
used as part of their lecture series, but it 
will be available at the Association Sum- 
mer Meeting the week of June 24. The il- 
lustrations which accompany this article 
are taken from the film. 
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ls Speech Teaching a Failure? 


By F. C. Numsers, Jr. 


LITTLE over a year ago an editorial 
A appeared in one of the school pa- 

pers, commenting on the report of 
a speech test at a prominent oral school 
which indicated that only 37% of the pu- 
pils had shown improvement. The writer 
of the editorial asked if speech teaching 
was worth the time it consumed if this was 
a measure of the success achieved. This 
is a practical question and an honest one. 
No doubt there are some who are willing 
to accept this figure as conclusive evidence 
that it is not, while others, motivated by 
a less practical but more humanitarian in- 
terest, would feel that even a 37% improve- 
ment might enable some deaf children to 
make their adjustment more easily. 


The editorial was thought-provoking and 
should have stimulated more discussion 
than it did. To begin with, are speech 
tests in schools for the deaf given frequent- 
ly enough and in enough schools for us 
to be able to interpret this 37% improve- 
ment as a disappointing figure? Then we 
must realize that it is possible that some 
of those pupils whose speech in that par- 
ticular test did not show improvement had 
shown improvement in the test given the 
previous year. We cannot base our judg- 
ment on the results of any one test nor on 
the tests of any one school. Then again, 
upon reading the whole report, one may 
acquire a more encouraging over-all im- 
pression than is given in the detail about 
the 37% improvement. For example, from 
75% to 80% of the pupils tested showed 
gains in rate of utterance and in phrasing. 
The editorial did not mention these fac- 
tors, but certainly one must consider them 
as signs of considerable improvement when 
making an analysis. Another thought that 
challenges one’s curiosity concerns the 
36% of the pupils tested whose speech, ac- 
cording to the report, “remained at a rela- 
tively fixed level.” The report states that 
pupils whose gains or losses fell below ten 





per cent were listed in this static group. 
What must be considered is the possibility 
that the gains in this group may have out- 
weighed the losses. And a gain of just a 
little short of ten per cent is certainly not 
indicative of failure. Another possibility 
is that in this total number of pupils tested, 
perhaps in the static group, are many pu- 
pils whose speech, though defective, may 
have been functionally intelligible before 
the test and for whom no test could be ex- 
pected to show drastic changes. Before 
reaching conclusions we should study the 
results of many speech tests in many 
schools over a period of years. How many 
of our schools give speech tests? If we do 
not give periodic speech tests we are in no 
position to judge whether the speech of our 
pupils is improving or deteriorating. 

Speaking of testing, about eight years 
ago, at the Association meeting in Detroit, 
a well-known authority stated that a speech 
test at her school had resulted in the 
astounding figures of 98% intelligibility. 
This is a very misleading statement. It is 
doubtful if a speech test given hearing 
people could approach this figure. Feeling 
satisfied with our speech teaching is prob- 
ably one of the chief contributing causes 
of the unintelligibility of the speech of the 
deaf. It would be safer to adopt the policy 
of the philosopher Descartes—forget every- 
thing we have ever learned and make a 
fresh start. 


Let us examine our own speech program 
at the Western Pennsylvania School for 
the Deaf. At least, we have a program. 
Many criticisms have been made of schools 
for the deaf, particularly that the interest 
in speech does not exist beyond the pri- 
mary department. Where that is the case, 
speech development has been smothered in 
its infancy. For at that stage the deaf 
child has hardly arrived at the place where 
his speech is functional. His language de- 
velopment is just beginning. Speech be- 
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yond that point will not develop automat- 
ically. Specific planning is necessary. 
Broadly speaking, our speech program 
consists of four phases, some of which 
overlap. First, Phonation: In this stage 
particular attention is given to voice build- 
ing. The natural pitch of the child’s voice 
is established. Breathing exercises are 
given to develop breath capacity and con- 
trol. Second, Articulation: In this period 
the consonants and vowels are taught 
through the means of carefully planned 
syllable practice. Our own syllable method 
is unique in some respects. For example, 
we begin with voiced syllables because a 
voiced consonant and a vowel are simpler 
for a beginning deaf child to combine than 
a breath consonant and a vowel. Third, 
Rhythm: This step begins as soon as the 
pupil can speak two syllables with one 
breath, and continues throughout his train- 
ing. Fourth, Speech Correction: Naturally, 
this is not a step. It is an overlapping and 
continuous phase of our speech program. 


But, in spite of what seems to be a com- 
prehensive program, our pupils still have 
defective speech. Then let us consider 
some of the general causes of defective 
speech. First, Defective Speech-Breathing: 
Dr. Hudgins says, “The most obvious 
fault in the speech-breathing of deaf chil- 
dren is that they have little or no control 
over the breath supply so that a great deal 
more breath than is necessary is allowed 
to escape with each syllable. . . . The rea- 
sons for this excessive use of breath is 
twofold: The inco-ordinated movements 
of the breathing muscles and the malad- 
justed glottis*.” As a result the pressure 
which normal co-ordination builds up is 
lacking in the speech of the deaf child and 
the plosive sounds and the hissing sounds 
are both so weak that they are frequently 
unrecognizable. Second, Faulty Timing: 
Our speech consists of voiced and breath 
sounds. In normal speech the complete 
co-ordination of the organs of speech with 
the breathing muscles starts and stops the 
flow of voice so that the speech sounds are 

*C. V. Hupcins, “Voice Production and Breath 


Control in the Speech of the Deaf,” American Annals 
of the Deaf, September, 1937. 
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blended accurately and are intelligible as 
a consequence. The deaf child can be 
taught to blend these voiced and breath 
sounds through his kinesthetic sense if his 
teacher hears and persistently corrects each 
defect. A hearing person anticipates each 
succeeding sound in his speech and makes 
the necessary adjustment of his vocal ap- 
paratus quickly and accurately. A deaf 
child, because of faulty timing, may an- 
ticipate the succeeding sound in such a 
way that it will interfere with the intel- 
ligibility of the first sound. For example, 
the word pack contains a breath sound, 
followed by a vowel, then another breath 
sound. The deaf child may anticipate the 
vowel, which may cause him to give voice 
to the initial sound of p. He may even 
continue the stream of voice into the breath 
sound of ck. All this mystifies the listener. 
There are several possibilities of error in 
auditing this word. Faulty timing, then, 
is responsible for the lack of voice-breath 
distinction which interferes so much with 
intelligibility. Third, an inflexible velum: 
This produces a variety of defects. A pupil 
may have chronic nasality; he may shorten 
a nasal sound until it is unrecognizable; 
there may be an entire lack of nasal res- 
onance; there may be an incomplete clos- 
ure causing a disagreeable leakage which 
confuses the listener. Fourth, faulty 
rhythm: Incorrect rhythmic patterns or 
an entire lack of rhythmic pattern detracts 
from speech. Possibly the commonest 
form of this defect is found in the child 
who laboriously speaks each word with 
the same accent. Fifth, continuity: To 
paraphrase Mark Twain’s well-known quip 
about the weather, “we hear a lot about 
continuity, but we don’t do much about 


-it.” It takes great acuity of hearing to be 


conscious of all the breaks in continuity 
in a deaf child’s speech. He may stop the 
flow of voice in a phrase; he may even 
stop to breathe in a phrase; he may make 
a slight glottal catch which confuses the 
listener. Several years ago our school re- 
ceived some films from a school for the 
deaf, showing some of the school activities. 
A part of one film showed a teacher teach- 
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ing speech and one caption read, “Con- 
tinuity.” This occurred in a silent film! 

In addition to being alert for those 
common defects, there is one important 
thing which the speech teacher should do, 
but often fails to do. That is, to study the 
average speech of hearing people, analyze 
it, observe the little tricks used in their 
production of speech, catalogue them, and 
use this information to help make her 
speech teaching more effective. If the 
Gestalt Theory is valid in other aspects of 
life, it seems particularly to apply to the 
speech aspect. For speech is more than a 
grouping together of consonants and vow- 
els into sentences. There are many little 
extraneous movements that people make 
in producing speech that are not written 
down in any text, nor are they mentioned 
in every teacher-training class. Time limits 
us to the consideration of only a few in 
this paper, but if every teacher who can 
hear defective speech were to follow the 
above suggestion it is possible the quality 
of her work might improve. 

For example, in the common greeting, 
“How do you do?” a hearing person, after 
the movement of the diphthong, keeps his 
lips rounded for the remainder of the 
phrase. A deaf child who has not been 
taught this little trick will unround his 
lips after each word, and that will produce 
a little indefinite vowel.every time he makes 
this unnecessary movement. Instead of 
four syllables, the auditor hears seven.* 

A second observation is the variability 
of the consonant k. The point of contact 
for the speech organs in producing the k 
in key is far more forward in the buccal 
cavity than it is for the & sound in car. 
The orthodox speech teacher who uses the 
single element method must be in a quan- 
dary when she starts to teach this con- 
sonant which varies according to the vowel 
which follows it. For the most part, &, 
when taught as a single sound, is produced 
in the back of the throat. And to teach 
a deaf pupil to pronounce key with the 
consonant produced in the back of the 


*Hudgins-Numbers: ‘‘An Investigation of the In- 
telligibility of the Speech of the Deaf,’’ pp. 323. 
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buccal cavity is to fail to observe and 
analyze a common example of every day 
speech. 

Third, in the word leaves there are four 
sounds. The last two sounds are what is 
technically called an “arresting com- 
pound.” In an arresting consonant, or 
compound, there is considerably less move- 
ment than there is in a releasing, or initial, 
consonant. A hearing person holds the » 
until the z sound is started. There is no 
break between the two sounds. However, 
in a great many cases the deaf child uses 
as much movement for the arresting pv 
as he would for a releasing v. Briefly, he 
releases it instead of holding it. This al- 
lows an indefinite vowel to creep in be- 
tween the v and the s and we hear two 
syllables instead of one. This addition 
changes the rhythmic pattern. Thus, in- 
telligibility is destroyed. 

Fourth, in the phrase, “in the house,” 
we make the point of contact for the n 
much farther forward in anticipation of 
the th; either that or we move the tip of 
the tongue forward while sounding the n. 
We don’t release the n; it just blends into 
the voiced th. The important thing to re- 
member is that there is no break between 
the two sounds because the movement is 
minimized. Unless the teacher has made 
this analysis and makes a particular point 
of teaching the deaf child to blend the two 
sounds normally, he will release the n be- 
fore he prepares for the th following and 
again indefinite voice creeps in, thus add- 
ing another syllable to the phrase, destroy- 
ing the rhythm and confusing the listener. 
The illustration of this particular defect 
serves to emphasize the necessity of con- 
centrating on the phrase as the unit of 
speech and not on the single word. 

In summarizing the treatment of the de- 
fects in these four examples, the following 
points seem to stand out: 

1.There is a difference between the 

movements of a consonant spoken as 
a releasing sound and the same con- 
sonant spoken as an arresting sound. 

2. The movement of a consonant sound 

(Continued on page 316) 
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The Speech Vocabulary of Young 
Deaf Children 


By Bessie Pucu 


ANY studies dealing with the 
M speaking, reading, and writing 


vocabularies of hearing children 
of various ages and grade levels have been 
made; but, to date, little has been done to 
determine the deaf child’s yearly growth 
in the acquisition of speech, speech read- 
ing, and writing vocabularies. 

On November 19, 1945, the following 
statement appeared in Time: “. . . . the 
average deaf child, who cannot hear his 
own or another’s voice, learns only about 
50 words in his first three years in a spec- 
ial school.” Feeling that this was a gross 
understatement, the writer sent a ques- 
tionnaire to every school for the deaf in 
the United States, asking the number of 
words “the average deaf child, who can- 
not hear his own or another’s voice” learns 
to speak during each of his first three 
years in school. 

Replies were received from 106 schools; 
but only 77 of them furnished complete 
data. The results showed that the average 
deaf child, who does not possess enough 
residual hearing to understand speech 
sounds when he enters school, learns to 
speak 76 words during his first year in 
school, 159 words during his second year, 
and 260 words during his third year, or a 
total of 495 words during his first three 
years in a special school. 

In the questionnaire, no mention of age 
at time of entrance was made, on the as- 
sumption that the word “average” would 
eliminate exceptionally young or over-age 
children. However, a number of schools 
furnished this information voluntarily, 
making it possible to get some indication 
of the effect of age at time of entrance 
upon the size of the child’s vocabulary at 
the end of three years of instruction. 

In the ten schools volunteering the in- 
formation that their data were based upon 
the average accomplishment of children 


entering at the age of four, the average 
vocabulary for the first year was 29 words; 
for the second year, 80 words; and for the 
third year, 133 words, or a total of 242 
words. 

According to reports from the five 
schools stating that their data were based 
upon the achievement of children who en- 
tered at the age of five, the average vo- 
cabulary of these children at the end of 
three years was more than double that 
of the children who entered at the age of 
four. During their first year, they ac- 
quired a vocabulary of 73 words; during 
their second year, they added 143 addi- 
tional words; and during their third year, 
their vocabulary included 277 new words, 
or a total of 493 words. 

In addition to the degree of hearing loss 
and age at time of entrance in a special 
school, other factors which help determine 
the number of words a deaf child learns 
in a year are intelligence, previous home 
training, the amount of time devoted to 
speech in the classroom, the extent to which 
speech is utilized outside the classroom, 
emotional stability, and the presence or 
absence of other physical defects common- 
ly affecting speech, such as poor vision, 
spasticity, cleft palate, adenoids, and low 
vitality. ‘ 

A comparison between the vocabularies 
of the 47 day schools and 30 residential 
schools showed somewhat larger vocab- 
ularies in the residential schools. The av- 
erage day pupil learns 70 words the first 
year, 143 the second, and 230 the third, 
or a total of 443 words. The average resi- 
dential school pupil acquires a speech vo- 
cabulary of 84 words the first year, 185 
the second, and 306 the third, or a total 
of 575 words during his first three years 
in school. 

The reason for this difference may be 


(Continued on page 312) 
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The Parents Discuss Religious Training 


HE headmaster of Brooks School at 
North Andover, Mass., Frank D. 
Ashton, had an article in the New 
York Times Magazine September 23, 1945 
called “Our Schools Face Their Greatest 
Challenge.” It was an analysis of the 
various schools of liberal and conservative 
education in the light of current events. 
The school children of today will, in a 
short time, be faced with the problem of 
controlling mighty world forces, and upon 
their understanding depends the future, 
either happy or hideous. 


The basic problem now facing the 
schools, said Mr. Ashburn, is that of pro- 
viding for youth the right sort of educa- 
tion, which will include an understanding 
of the moral and spiritual values of life. 


In the National Parent-Teacher for De- 
cember 1945, Mary S. Yocum had an ar- 
ticle on “Religion and Our Children” in 
which she answered her own question, “Is 
religion natural to a young child?” by 
saying: 


If by religion we mean a feeling of dependence 
on someone outside himself, then it is significant 
to remark that the beginnings of a feeling of 
adoration and a desire for security are present 
at a very early stage in a child’s experience. 


True, the feeling is centered on devoted parents 
or on those who satisfy his physical and emo- 
tional needs. This elementary experience, how- 
ever, provides a foundation on which can be built 
the sense of dependence upon a Superior Being 
that comes with maturity. 


Miss Yocum goes on to show that the 
religious cradle is the home but that teach- 
ers in day school and church school con- 
tribute greatly to the child’s religious 
growth. 

These quotations from two writers serve 
as samples to indicate the thought which 
permeates much of the writing of today— 
the need for spiritual values to help men 
control newly released physical forces. 

Perhaps it is something of the same line 
of thinking that runs through the Round- 
about letters. At any rate parents in dif- 
ferent groups have related their experiences 
in religious training and some of the ex- 
cerpts are given here. 


L. S., Washington, D. C. 


Practice Outranks Precept 


Since the subject of religion has come 
up in our.group, may I give my views? 
Religion develops from the parents living 
religion. It should be taught in the home, 
I say. I used to teach my children that 
God is within us. There is the divine in 
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THE BIBLE CLASS PICNICS IN THE OUTDOOR LIVING ROOM 


all of us. Church and the Bible meant lit- 
tle to my small deaf child but right living 
and reverence were inbred from babyhood. 
Moral laws must be lived and considera- 
tion of others must first of all be felt with a 
deaf child. 

Mrs. F. M., Nebraska. 


Illustrated Bible Stories by the 
Flannelgraph Method 


Soon after Betty came home from schooi 
last summer I organized a little Bible class 
which we called the Beaver Lake Bible 
Class. We had about fifteen little children 
and we met at ten o'clock each Thursday 
morning. Our average attendance was 
about ten and the children seemed to get 
a lot out of it. 

The method of teaching which I used 
was called “Flannelgraph.” I obtained a 
large easel, covered a piece of beaverboard 
with black felt and 
pasted black felt on 
the back of the pic- 
tures so that they 
would stick to the 
chart when placed 
on it. In this man- 
ner I was able to 
teach the Bible sto- 
ries through these 
picture characters. 


Not only did the 





MRS. K. W. P., BETTY, AND KENNETH 


hearing children respond to this method 
but Betty was able to follow the general 
theme and seemed to understand very well. 
This brought Betty in weekly contact with 
all the children. Seldom did she lack for 
local playmates. 

In December we had a Christmas meet- 
ing of the Bible Class and this was a huge 
success. I told them the Christmas story, 
using Flannelgraph pictures. Then we had 
a little party. Mr. P. had enlarged a pic- 
ture which he had taken of the Bible Class 
last summer and he made attractive cal- 
endars which were given to each child. 
They all seemed thrilled with these. 

Betty loved having the children in for 
this party and we intend continuing the 
Bible class this summer, as this will keep 
Betty in close contact with the children. 

Several of you have expressed interest 
in these Flannelgraph Bible lessons. Spe- 
cial scenic back- 
grounds can be 
bought but these are 
not essential. The 
pictures come either 
plain or colored. 
You place them on 
the board as you tell 
the story. This holds 
the children’s inter- 
est and they are fas- 
cinated. 
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They can be bought from several places, 
such as: The Scripture Press, Inc., 800 
N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill.; Christian Pub- 
lications, Inc., 3rd and Reilly Sts., Har- 
risburg, Pa.; and Children for Christ, Inc., 
5842 Waterman St., St. Louis 12, Mo. Wil- 
liam H. Dietz, Inc., 10 So. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 3, carries both colored and un- 
colored Flannelgraph Stories of the Bible, 
also a Manual on Visual Teaching, the 
boards, and the easels. 


Mrs. K. W. P., North Carolina 


A Sample Story by Flannelgraph 


To show the mothers just what this vis- 
ual teaching is, Mrs. K.W.P. enclosed in 
the Roundabout an envelope full of illustra- 
tions and directions for using them. The 
story was the flight of Mary, Joseph and 
the Babe into Egypt. 

The chart on the easel showed a dark 
blue sky and, in the left background, a 
house typical of those in Bethlehem at that 
time. A path led away from the house. 
As the story was developed, a picture of 
Joseph was placed on the pathway, then the 
donkeys, then the bundles and baggage on 
the donkeys. Last of all, Mary and the 
Babe were placed on one of the donkeys. 
As the story continued, the house was re- 
moved, so that the children had the feeling 
of the flight through the countryside by 
night. 

Each story is followed by an application 
of the lesson to be learned. 

Another feature of the Flannelgraph 
method is a set of large capital letters of 
the alphabet, each one containing a verse 
beginning with the matching letter. For 
instance, A: A soft answer turneth away 
wrath. 


A Boy Who Enjoys Bible Stories 


I feel very much pleased with Ormand’s 
progress this past year, as he is talking 
much more. Not only does he seem inter- 
ested in the newspaper and current events, 
but he speaks of God so often. So I feel 
that he is getting some good religious train- 
ing. He speaks of God and “flying up to 
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Heaven when we die” and he also talks of 
evil and points down. 

Last Saturday night I thought I would 
try to get a little of the next day’s Sunday 
School lesson across to him. The lesson 
was about the stoning of Stephen. He be- 
came so interested that he read all the 
scripture verses given in the quarterly and 
went on to read the comments given on 
the lesson. He even looked up additional 
scripture references. I doubt if he under- 
stood very much of what he read but his 
desire to read means a great deal. He 
tries so hard to say the words correctly 
and many of them are not easy by any 
means, such as _ persecution, scattered, 
throughout, Jerusalem and Antioch. Oh, 
what a time he had with Antioch! 

An eighteen year old neighbor girl, Mary 
Lou, came over and he read for her as we 
sat on the front porch. He read from a 
Bible Primer I had purchased for him last 
winter. It gives many of the interesting 
Bible stories in a simplified form; it also 
gives the Ten Commandments and a few 
prayers. ... Mary Lou brought him a very 
good book called “Tell Me About God” 
by Mary Alice Jones, which seems to be 
just what he needs right now. 

The Bible Primer is by Adolf Hult and 
was published by the Augustana Book Con- 
cern, Rock Island, Ill. Picture Stories from 
the Bible, published by Educational Com- 
ics, Inc., 225 Lafayette St., New York 12, 
is also good. Mrs. K., Kansas City. 


Religion A Real and Living Thing 


Mrs. K., your telling about Ormand’s in- 
terest in God is most interesting. I have 
always wondered how much _ religious 
training Joyce has really had. I have tried 
to make religion a real and living thing 
to my children. Their first prayers were 
“T love Jesus.” Then we added, “Jesus 
loves me,” always adding to that thought 
of love, because I maintain that if you love 
people you can do no wrong. 

Last Christmas brought a little light on 
Joyce’s religious experience. Grandmoth- 
er K. died suddenly during the night. The 

(Continued on page 314) 
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Australian Rubella Babies 


tralia had an epidemic of German 

measles, or rubella, as this seemingly 
harmless illness is known. It is when a 
pregnant mother has an attack in the early 
months that the children suffer from de- 
fective vision, hearing, or heart condition. 
In West Australia it is estimated that there 
are about one hundred rubella children. 

Early in 1946 two parents, Mr. G. D. 
Allan of Nedlands and Mr. W. L. Black of 
Claremont, discussed their common prob- 
lems and decided to initiate an educational 
program that would provide kindergarten 
training for these children who could not 
hear well enough to attend regular classes 
for preschool boys and girls. Other par- 
ents with rubella babies were glad to join 
the movement and so it was that the Kin- 
dergarten Union of West Australia, Inc. 
was launched as a private venture. 

A large unused garage at Mr. Allan’s 
home was chosen as a central and suitable 
site and the fathers set to work to convert 
it into an up-to-date kindergarten school 
and playground. Tables, chairs, and 
shelves were made and attractively painted. 
Small hat racks bore the name and favor- 
ite color of each child. Wash basins were 
installed inside and a swing and sand pit 
outside. 


I’ was during 1940 and 1941] that Aus- 


Trained Staff in Charge 


There is a regular teacher in charge and 
a special teacher for speech and language. 
Each morning the mothers of the children 
take their turns in supervising outdoor play. 
There is an honorary medical supervisor, 
a physician who gives medical examination 
and sees that the weight of the children 
is measured each month and their height 
each quarter. At the University Psycho- 
logical Department individual Merrill Pal- 
mer intelligence tests are given and the 
children are observed bi-weekly for one 
month as they play in groups of five. 

Sense training materials are used at the 
kindergarten, just as they are in America. 
Slowly but surely the children are learn- 


ing to “see” and “feel” speech and to use 
whatever hearing remains. 

Records are kept of attendance and be- 
havior. Each parent has a chart which 
must be kept and given to the teacher each 
week. The chart headings are: food; table 
manners; general behavior and_ habits; 
reasons for absence from school; new 
words (a) spoken, (b) understood; sleep; 
elimination; fatigue; and what the child 
plays with at home. 

Considerable latitude is given when it 
comes to self expression developed through 
the use of crayons and modelling dough 
or clay, and each child endeavors to pro- 
nounce the name of the object he has 
drawn or molded. 

The ages of the children vary and so 
do the degrees of hearing loss but definite 
progress is being made in the use of voice, 
language and hearing. 

Apparently the kindergarten movement 
for rubella babies will spread throughout 
the continent. It has very recently been 
reported that parents in Exeter, South 
Australia, united and raised funds to start 
a nursery school and provide equipment. 
The parents put on a campaign to raise 
money for grounds and a building and 
have provided running expenses for a year. 
The school opened March 1, with three 
teachers, one a regular nursery school 
teacher and the other two, trained teachers 


of the deaf. 
Another Development in Australia 


The State Government in West Australia 
had planned a special residential school 
for the deaf but at present these plans are 
held in abeyance, pending the outcome of 
tests now being made to determine how 
many of the one hundred deaf children in 
the State would benefit from the use of 
individual hearing aids. The Minister of 
Education will arrange to test the hearing 
of the children to determine how many 
should be placed in a special school or how 
many could, with the use of individual 


(Continued on page 312) 
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The Story of a Great Book 


N the early days of speech teaching for 
the deaf in the United States there was 
no training center to which teachers 

might go for preparation. The pioneers 
had little actual information to guide them, 
aside from the knowledge that it was help- 
ful for the deaf child to feel the vibrations 
of vocal sounds in the face, throat or chest 
of his teacher. They had some successes, 
but many times they felt themselves fum- 
bling blindly, realizing that a sound was 
produced incorrectly, but unable to tell 
how or why. 

Into this picture stepped-a young man 
who had been familiar from his childhood 
with the technicalities of speech. His fa- 
ther and his grandfather had been special- 
ists in speech teaching. in both the fields 
of public speaking and 
speech correction. He 
could listen to a faulty 
sound, imitate it, and 
tell instantly why it was 
faulty and what to do 
to correct it. He knew 
the exact parts played 
by the tongue, teeth, 
throat muscles, soft palate and lips in pro- 
ducing each of the component parts of spo- 
ken language—and he loved to teach. 

“Those of us who knew him in those 
early days,” wrote Miss Caroline Yale, “re- 
call a young man of abounding enthusiasm 
and energy. Wherever he was, invariably 
he became the center of a group of eager 
listeners—it might be a group of deaf chil- 
dren impatient to join in the game he pro- 
posed or listen to the story he had to tell, 
or it might be a group of teachers to whom 
he was rehearsing some interesting ex- 
periment. In the schoolroom every child 
was eager to do his best, if only he was 
doing work suggested to him or his teacher 
by Mr. Bell. The confidence of both chil- 


dren and teachers in him was absolute. 


The Mechanism of Speech is a mile- 
stone in the education of the deaf. No 
school that has even the most embry- 
onic library can afford to be without 
it. It is doubtful that any teacher of 
speech could read a chapter without 
gaining an idea which he could put 
into immediate application. 


Where he led they followed with glad en- 
thusiasm.” 

With lectures day after day from a 
leader like that, it is easy to understand 
why the teachers who attended the first 
meetings of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf came away feeling that they were no 
longer fumbling blindly in their efforts to 
teach speech, but that they had a goal in 
sight and a road to it plainly marked. It 
is no wonder that they besought Alexander 
Graham Bell to assemble those lectures in 
book form so that all teachers might have 
access to them. 

Years passed between the original de- 
livery of those lectures and the appearance 
of the book in which they were finally 
preserved: “The Mechanism of Speech,” 
published by Funk and 
Wagnalls in New York 
and London. More 
years have passed now, 
but. the book has con- 
tinued to sell steadily. 


Now. it has almost 
reached the end of its 
course. 


Realizing from its royalty reports (Dr. 
Bell gave all of his royalties on the book 
to the Volta Bureau) that not many copies 
were left, the Volta Bureau arranged with 
the publishers to purchase the entire re- 
maining stock, so as to place them, if pos- 
sible, where they might be most helpful. 

The Mechanism of Speech is a milestone 
in the education of the deaf. No school 
that has even the most embryonic library 
can afford to be without it. It is doubtful 
that any teacher of speech could read a 
chapter without gaining an idea which he 
could put into immediate application with 
his pupils. If he is building up a library 
of his own, he will want to seize the op- 
portunity to add this volume while it is 
still obtainable. In a few years it will be 
a collector’s item. 
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Belgian Schools During the War 


By Fr. CoRNEILLE 
Translated by Corinne Rocheleau-Rouleau 


LL Belgian institutions for the deaf 
A except two escaped devastation dur- 
ing the war. The School for Deaf 
Boys at Antwerp was considerably dam- 
aged, two bombs falling on a wing of this 
institution, causing great havoc and blow- 
ing out all the window-panes. Fortunately, 
the pupils escaped injury. The Maaseik 
Institution for Deaf Boys also suffered 
from bombings; although the buildings 
themselves escaped being wrecked. Here, 
too, all windows were smashed, while the 
roofs were stripped clear of all their tiles. 
During the four years of their occupa- 
tion, the Germans did not requisition or 
occupy any of our establishments for the 
deaf; neither did they interfere with the 
management of the institutions. Classes 
were held fairly regularly, but we had to 
operate under very different conditions, 
had to find ways to economize fuel and 
food, both being scarce and rationed, the 
food excessively so. So we had to change 
the teaching periods, all pupils spending 
three months at school, then one month at 
home, and repeating. The diet was very 
deficient in certain elements, especiallv in 
fats, and we had to depend solely on Bel- 
gium’s resources as nothing was allowed 
to come to us from outside. 


Living Under Suspicion 

Means of locomotion were complicated 
and even the simplest trips in or out of town, 
to renew our provender or for matters of 
school administration, were often fraught 
with danger. When we ventured out into 
the streets, or boarded the tramways or 
trains, we were more than likely to be 
stopped by Hitler’s satellites, who searched 
us from head to feet. On the suspicion 
that we might be against their regime, we 
were hurried off to prison or deported. 
And as to listening to radio broadcasts by 
the Allies, that was an offense often pun- 
ished by death. But we listened anyhow, 


clandestinely, although we knew only too 
well that we risked our liberty and our 
lives by doing so: especially did we try 
to get the messages from Radio-Boston, 
which were particularly clear. And we 
found much comfort in the voice and mes- 
sages of your great President Roosevelt. 
They helped us to carry on in the hope 
of better times to come. 


A Roofless Fortress 


Meantime, we pursued our existence as 
if confined in a fortress, but a roofless one. 
From 1943 onward, we were visited by the 
great war-birds of England and A uerica. 
Whenever we saw our blue skies filling 
with countless silver planes that glinted in 
the sunlight, our hearts would fill with 
confident faith, and our pupils would gaze 
upward and welcome those planes with 
enthusiasm. At night, however, our re- 
joicing would often be mixed with appre- 
hension, and when your escadrilles flew 
over us in the heavy darkness, nobody slept 
at all, the German anti-aircraft guns in 
our vicinity firing incessantly, hit or miss, 
at your phantom planes. There followed, 
sometimes for hours, an infernal racket, 
the obscurity being fitfully lit by flares 
and exploding bombs. Nothing, however, 
seemed able to stop the all-powerful birds 
of war which were soon to render Germany 
powerless and force her to knuckle down 
before the increasing might of the Allied 
forces. 

Many a time did we witness the bombing 
of ships and railroads, and when a general 
alarm sounded, we sought cover in strong 
cellars. But at last in November, 1944, 
the British and American forces brought 
us liberation and freedom. Days of re- 
joicing followed, our relief so great that 
it was a full week before we could go back 
to work. 

For three months, or to the end of De- 


(Continued on page 318) 
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Wichita 

Miss Leanna BRYANT 

Apt. 1, 248 South Hydraulic 
Phone: 2-4928 


Boston 15 
Miss May H. LEavis 
886 Commonwealth Ave. 


Boston 16 

New ENGLAND SCHOOL 
oF Lip READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Brockton 

Miss Harriet M. GIBsoNn 
70 Byron Avenue 

Phone: 8759 


Worcester 
Mrs. ARTHUR J. YOUNG 
61 Cedar Street 


Michigan 


Y psilanti 

Miss ANNE M. BUNGER 

Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal Oollege 


New Hampshire 


Hillsborough Center 
Miss MAry G. HEARTY 


New Jersey 


East Orange 

Mrs. Sara 8S. TEMPLE 
25 No. Harrison Street 
Phone: OR 4-7778 


Mrs. Sust F. VARIOK 
162 South Clinton Street 
Phone: Orange 4-4050 


Patterson 1 
Mrs. MarGarer S. RICHARDSON 
182 Ellison St. 


New York 


Mrs. MARGUERITE G. JAMES 
570 Fifth Avenue, Zone 19 
Phone: Bryant 9-6500 


Miss Mary PAULINE RALLI 
Mrs. KaTHRYN A. ORDMAN 
342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Miss MARY Woop WHITEHURST 


654 Madison Ave., near 60th St, 


Zone 21 


Port Washington, Long Island 
Miss MARGARET DUNN 

Falaise Estate 

Phone: Port Washington 2745 


Syracuse 

Miss ExvizABerH G. DELANY 
510 Bellevue Ave. 

Phone: 5-0978 


North Carolina 


Winston-Salem 7 
Mrs. W. A. BUDLONG 
2140 Queen Street 


Ohio 


Oolumbue 

Miss Marre K. MAson 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 
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Teachers of Lip Reading a 


Massachusetts 
Pennsylvania 


Butler 


Mrs. Epwarp B. NITCHIE 
Deshon General Hospital 


Philadelphia 

Mrs. JoHN E. D. Trask 
1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Scranten 
Mrs. BrATRICE R. GOODFRIEND 
2006 North Washington Ave 


Swarthmore 

Mrs. Wm. T. Cuay 

511 Walnut Lane 

Teaching at U. S. Naval Hosp. 


Rhode Island 


Providence (6) 
Miss Marre SLAOK 
211 Doyle Ave. 


South Carolina 


Columbia 
Miss Luoy McCauGHRIN 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 8 


Greenville 
MISss VIRGINIA NEVILLE 
117 Hampton Ave. 


Texas 


Dallas 4 
Miss Lovuiss HILLYER 
4188 A, Hawthorne Ave. 


Houston (6) 

Miss Atop I. PUTNAM 
3610 Milam Street 
Phone: Hadley 6161 


Houston 6 

Mrs. LuornLe P. TURNER 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: J. 2-3562 


Virginia 


Lynchburg 

LYNCHBURG SCHOOL OF LIP 
READING 

601 Washington Street 

Phone: 1248-J 


Washington 


Spokane 
Mrs. R. A. DAVIDSON 
2517 Manito Blvd. 


Wisconsin 


Appleton 
Mrs. Evpora H. SPIEGELBRRG 
Phone: 2343 


CANADA 


Quebec 


Montreal 

Miss MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 








Tromp as Writ 


By Mary V. Davis 


LL of us “old China hands” in the 
A field of poor hearing have seen and 
known of many cases where a loss 
of hearing changed, actually for the bet- 
ter, the current of the loser’s life. The 
newly deafened find this hard to believe, 
but the evidence piles up. This story of 
handicap-turned-into-benefit has become so 
commonplace to those of us who have long 
been deafened, that we are apt to greet it 
with only a ho-ho-hum. 

Here is a new twist to the story. It is 
particularly for those who have just gone 
through the wringer of deafness and to 
their stubborn amazement have come out 
alive and able to enjoy their food, their 
friends, and life in general, but who, even 
so, can not help feeling that Fate has 
singled them out for unjust treatment. 
This different version takes up a case where 
an absorbing life interest came to a person 
with perfect hearing as the result of a 
hearing loss to some one else. 

It was before the advent of our wonder- 
fully powerful modern hearing aids that 
Mrs. Myrto Peters of Kansas City, Missouri, 
lost a large part of her hearing. With a 
husband and family to care for, she had, 
at first, enough household duties to take up 
her time, but she could nevertheless feel a 
heavy deprivation. As these duties lessened 
and her deafness became progressively 
worse, her family felt that she needed a 
hobby, but as with all people whose hear- 
ing loss comes in adult life, she had be- 
come too timid to go out seeking one for 
herself. 

Her daughter had learned of a deafened 
weaver in Boulder, Colorado, who taught 
weaving to children who were deaf as well 


as to some who were blind. This weaver 
came from a weaving family, and besides 
teaching the art she did quite a bit of it 
for her own pleasure and profit. To Mrs. 
Peters’ daughter it seemed as if this might 
be just the hobby to interest her mother. 

The head of the Department of Visual 
Education in the schools of Kansas City 
was Mr. Rupert Peters, the husband of the 
newly deafened Mrs. Peters. He had seen 
many times what an absorbing hobby 
could do for children as well as for adults, 
and he felt as did his daughter that per- 
haps weaving was, the perfect solution of 
his wife’s problems since it was a hobby 
that could be carried on at home and one 
that could give scope for all the creative 
and artistic ability the learner could mus. 
ter. Mrs. Peters had always had consider- 
able artistic talent so her weaving pro- 
jects would in all probability be attractive. 
Yet even if the learner had little of the 
artist, yet was willing to give time and 
painstaking effort to a weaving project, 
the result could easily be an attractive 
piece of textile. 

None of the Peters family knew of any 
weavers or teachers of weaving in Kansas 
City, so some weaving manuals were pur- 
chased and a loom was sent for, and father, 
mother, and daughter prepared to learn 
the craft the hard way. Weaving terms were 
all completely foreign to the Peters family; 
none of them knew a loom from a lam, 
a heddle horse from a tabby, and they 
probably thought a “perfect shed” which 
is stressed in weaving manuals was a place 
to house the tabby, the horses and the lam! 

Their first loom was a table model. They 
managed to get a warp on it by following 
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the directions in the various books, and 
then all three started to weave. And then 
their mistakes began. With no competent 
weaver to show them what was wrong they 
made very nearly all the possible mistakes. 
Still, six months later they had produced 
some creditable pieces of weaving. At 
last Mrs. Peters suggested that they get an 
instructor to guide them so that they need 
not waste so much time and so much 
thread. 

Back in 1935, the Handicraft School at 
Penland, North Carolina, was not so well 
known as at present. Yet someone told 
Mr. Peters about this school and from what 
he heard it seemed as if the school in N. C. 
had much to offer to the Peters family. 
In alternate summers Mr. Peters had been 
an instructor at the summer session of the 
University of Colorado. 1935 happened 
to be his free summer. So to Penland that 
year Mr. and Mrs. Peters journeyed. 

What they found was a delightful spot 
high up in the mountains. Penland is on 
the eastern edge of the Great Smokies so 
high above sea level that the highest moun- 
tains east of the Rockies, which can be 
seen as a back drop to Penland, seem to 
be only moderately high. It is also a cool 
spot the mosquitoes do not seem to have 
found. Nearly every night in summer a 
blanket is a convenient thing to have 
around. It would be an ideal place to loaf 
if working there were not even more pleas- 
ant. In fact those who go to loaf find they 
can not refrain from working at first one 
thing and then another. The instruction is 
most informal but also irresistible; thus 
wives who have gone along while their 
spouses are taking courses soon find that 
they are taking something too, and hus- 
bands who just went along for the ride are 
soon registered in one course or another. 
and no one is more pleased with the results 
than these unintentional students. 

The summer of 1935 when the Peters 
family first appeared in North Carolina 
was a lucky one for would-be ‘ weavers, 
since the head of that department that year 
was Mr. Edward F. Worst of Chicago whose 
name should really be Best. His book, 
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The Foot Power Loom, has been the out. 
standing book on weaving in the English 
language since its first edition. No one 
could come under Mr. Worst’s guidance 
without being richly rewarded. Mr. and 
Mrs. Peters began to weave in earnest. She 
produced small and dainty articles that she 
could make good use of at home. Mr. 
Peters went at it as if it were to be his life 
work rather than a hobby for his wife, 
He not only became a master of the loom, 
he also started out to gather all the infor- 
mation available about weaving, past and 
present, weaving in America, and weaving 
in foreign lands. 

For the right person the North Carolina 
mountains were a mine of information 
about weaving in the time of our grand- 
parents. The mountaineers, sometimes 
called our “contemporary ancestors,” were 
not doing any weaving since “store-bought” 
textiles had come into general use. But 
nearly every family had the remains of the 
weaving tools used by their grandparents 
in barns or corn cribs or lofts. These South- 
ern Highlanders live so far from the cur- 
rent of modern life that they do not take 
kindly to “furriners” who come merely to 
“nose around.” They and their tiny sloping 
farms were hidden far up in the hills and 
coves of that steep, misty, yet lovely land, 
the Southern Appalachians. These people 
were difficult to know, but once known they 
were both friendly and generous. When 
they found out why Mr. Peters was seeking 
their assistance they were eager to show 
all that they still had left from the days 
when Gramp and Gram together produced 
all the textiles used in the household. Out 
came old spinning wheels, the high ones 
for wool and the “sitting” wheels for flax, 
the carding implements, the dogwood (to 
hold flax) the niddy-noddys and the huge 
old hand-hewn looms. The families in the 
farthest coves were hunting up coverlets, 
towels, and blankets that had been woven 
on the old looms. Best of all, a family 
now and then would produce a box of the 
old “trompins,” yellow with age and per- 
forated with pinmarks which registered the 


(Continued on page 308) 
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Auricular Training at Hoff Hospital 


By Mary Woop WHITEHURST 


into the realization that successful re- 

habilitation for the average hard of 
hearing individual is not an impossibility. 
On the contrary, it is a very real possibility, 
as the Army and Navy Rehabilitation Cen- 
ters for the Hard of Hearing have demon- 
strated. The results obtained at these cen- 
ters have been unquestionably successful, 
therefore this report tells of an accom- 
plished educational undertaking; one that 
is no longer in an experimental stage. 


|’ has «‘ken a ruthless war to shake us 


No one subject or one phase of the 
work could claim sole responsibility for 
the complete rehabilitation of our service 
men. Rehabilitation is like a jigsaw puz- 
zle—each part must be fitted carefully into 
the pattern until the whole emerges. In 
a previous issue* of the Volta Review you 
have seen how lip reading at Hoff Gen- 
eral Hospital made its contribution to the 
whole program. In this article another edu- 
cational phase of the work at Hoff will 
be discussed—aAuricular Training. I would 
like to show you how our program devel- 
oped; how instruction was set-up and ad- 
ministered; and finally, some of the results 
of our work. 


Development 


The Auricular Training Department at 
Hoff General Hospital started in a small 
way in the summer of 1944. The most 
severe cases were screened out and worked 
with individually. Improvement was so 
marked, as a result of this training, that 
we immediately began making plans for 
an expanded department. It was decided 
that the program should be enlarged to in- 
clude every patient, regardless of his de- 
gree of hearing loss. 

A tcsting program was therefore init- 
iated which attempted to measure each in- 
dividual’s capacity to understand speech 


*Dec., 1945. Helen Scriver. 


with his hearing aid. The test consisted 

of the following parts: 

1. Recorded instruction—diagram type, in- 
cluding at least three specific ideas in 
each sentence of instruction. 

2. Live voice test. 

a. Short every day phrases. 

Aim: quick recognition. 
b. Proverbs and parodies of these prov- 
erbs. 
Aim: Subtle meaning. 
c. Word perception test. 
(1) Single words according to fre- 
quency. 
(2) Pairs of words for vowel and 
consonant contrast. 

The scores of this test were recorded and 
later compared with the final scores on the 
same test. In this way a percentage gain 
for each pupil was determined. The results 
of the test decided the type of training the 
patient was to have. If his score was low, 
or if he was unable to endure the new and 
unpleasant background noises that came 
through his aid, or if he had one mark- 
edly poorer ear which might improve 
with stimulation, he was given individual 
instruction. If the score was good, and 
neither of the other two symptoms ap- 
parent, then the patient was given group 
instruction. 


Instruction 


1. Types of Instruction 

Individual instruction carried with it 
all that the term implies. First the pupil 
was tested on two types of close-coupling 
instruments—headphones and a point-con- 
tact instrument. (His personal hearing aid 
as a training instrument had already been 
ruled out as a result of the speech intel- 
ligibility test.) He listened through each 
type of instrument to recorded speech, 
recorded music, and live voice through 
the microphone, and chose the medium 
through which he obtained the greatest 
amount of clarity. With this choice made, 
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his training began. He was kept on the 
close-coupling instrument until there were 
signs of “clearing.” There was no speci- 
fied time. The instructor decided in each 
individual case when the transfer to hear- 
ing aid was to be made. When that time 
arrived, he was fsually transferred to 
group instruction. In some cases, how- 
ever, it seemed wiser to continue on an 
individual basis, but with hearing aid as 
the training medium. 

The classes consisted of ten to twelve 
pupils, grouped according to educational 
background, in so far as possible. For 
the first two weeks headphones were used 
exclusively while teaching speech sounds. 
I would like to digress at this point for a 
moment to explain why we used head- 
phones with a so-called hearing aid group. 
Where there were two usable ears we felt 
that both could benefit from training. At 
the present time it is not possible to train 
both ears simultaneously with a wearable 
hearing aid, therefore some other type of 
amplification is necessary. Again, certain 
speech sounds, particularly high frequency 
consonants, are difficult to pick up with a 
hearing aid, especially when the individual 
has not heard those sounds for a long 


THE AUTHOR DOES SOME TEACHING—AND 
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APPARENTLY SOME WORRYING! 


time. It was essential that he hear them 
with the utmost clarity. Close-coupling 
could do this more effectively than a hear- 
ing aid. After recognition of these speech 
sounds through headphones and subsequent 
drill, the transfer to hearing aid was 
made. 


Il. Length of Instruction. 

The minimum length of instruction for 
all pupils was 30 hours. Some individual 
pupils needed more and were given it. 
The success of the work was largely due 
to the concentration within the allotted 
time. In doing this type of training, 30 
lessons on successive days were considered 
much more beneficial than twice that many 
extended over an indefinite period of time. 


III. Levels of Instruction 

The first week was used to introduce 
the group to hearing aids before fitting; 
to instruct and give practice in the use of 
individual aids; to teach how to operate 
and adjust controls, etc. 

Weeks 2-4 were given over to basic in- 
struction. 

Weeks 5-7; advanced work. 


(Continued on page 300) 
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A Memorial to Gertrude Cullum 


UST as the January VottTa REVIEW 

was going to press word was received 

of the death of Mrs. St. Julien Cul- 
lum in Augusta, Georgia, on December 21. 
Mrs. Cullum was struck by an automobile 
as she was crossing the street to mail some 
Christmas cards and letters. She died a 
few hours later in a hospital without re- 
gaining consciousness. 

Since 1927 Mrs. Cullum’s name had ap- 
peared continuously in the advertising 
pages of the VoLTa Review, for she was a 
well known teacher of lip reading, the kind 
of teacher who combines a high degree of 
skill with a love of people and an innate 
desire to give service to others. Evidences 
of her success will be found in many places, 
especially in the Southeast, where she 
taught and also served as field worker and 
vice president for the American Society 
for the Hard of Hearing. 

In 1928 she founded the Augusta Club 


for the Hard of Hearing (later renamed 








the Augusta Society for the Hard of Hear- 

ing) and opened the doors of her large 

and beautiful home as a meeting place. The 
(Continued on page 298) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


HE trouble with a sedentary job is 
ci that you can keep right on doing 

it, even when you might be supposed 
to be incapacitated and entitled to lean 
back and invite your soul. I have been 
housed for nearly three weeks as the result 
of a broken foot; but I’ve done more work 
than in any corresponding period of time 
since I attained my present means of live- 
lihood. And I have read more books, 
written more personal letters, entertained 
more visitors, and got my desk cleaner 
than it has been in many a long moon. 
All because I had to stay home and be 
good. 

After a few days in bed, I was able to 
hobble around with a cane, so I had my 
mail sent over from the office, and dug 
into it, and I have accomplished a sur- 
prising amount. Besides which, I have 
read a lot of books, ranging in titles from 
The Snake Pit, a story of life in a mental 
hospital, to The Egg and I, which I need 
not describe, since everybody else has read 
it too. I said last time that we would talk 
about books. I didn’t know then that the 
subject would be more or less compulsory, 
because I haven’t much else to talk about 
for the moment. 

The most noteworthy book I have read 
was William Allen White’s Autobiogra- 
phy, published just as he left it, complete 
up to 1923, but a blank from there on. I 
wish he had been able to finish it. His 
life spanned the whole era of growth of 
the Middle West during more than seventy 
years, and as he tells it it is a fascinating 
history of great national movements, as 
well as of personalities and political in- 
trigue. He had a hand in pretty much 
everything political that went on in Kansas 
and Missouri for fifty years or more, and 
as he was a born reporter and an able 
newspaper editor, his influence was wide- 
spread. At one time he was known as 
Warwick, because he was electing gover- 
nors and appointing senators and was a 
welcome intimate of the White House. 


Now and then he brags about this a 
little, just as he brags about all the big 
names with which he was associated; and 
he is often self conscious about his appear- 
ance, for he was short and fat all his life. 
Goodness knows how many times he refers 
to his height and his girth; but his naiveté 
is more often entertaining than annoying, 
and his evolution as a thinker, his growing 
awareness of the tendencies governing 
American life make his book extremely 
good reading. More and more, he recog: 
nized the ebb and flow of great political 
movements; he understood their various 
sources, and he declaimed against the 
blindness of the governing classes. He was, 
in truth, a Republican with a Democratic 
mind, and he had friends in both groups. 
He writes of them with great gusto and 
unvarnished appraisal, and his life is a 
wonderful picture gallery of personalities. 

I remember well the only time I ever 
saw him. It was at one of the gatherings 
described in his book, a labor meeting 
called soon after the first world war, to 
discuss the twelve hour day. It seems in- 
credible that only twenty-five years ago 
men were seriously upholding the right- 
eousness of the twelve hour work day in 
the steel mills. The Supreme Court had 
established the eight hour day for the rail- 
roads, but steel workers were still on a 
twelve hour schedule, and President Wil- 
son said it was a national disgrace, and 
called a conference about it. 


The meeting was held at the Pan Ameri- 
can Building in Washington, and a news- 
paper friend of mine gave me a _ press 
ticket. Elbert Gary, the head of the Steel 
Trust, was there, only a few feet away 
from Samuel Gompers, then an old man, 
but still alert and formidable. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. was there, and Ida M. Tar- 
bell, and Bernard Baruch, without a hear- 
ing aid. I was goggle eyed, staring at all 
these celebrities, for I had just begun to 
read newspapers and was acquiring a small 
amount of social consciousness; but the 
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personality in whom I was most interested 
was William Allen White. I had read his 
books, I had adored his short stories in 
McClure’s Magazine. I had heard about 
the Emporia Gazette all my life. I could 
not take my eyes off him, and it was no 
let down at all to discover that he looked 
like a nice round baby. 


“The Little Locksmith” 


One of my correspondents has also been 
reading books, and she writes to tell us 
about some of them: 


Dear Molly Mather: 

I was interested in what C. H. J. of South- 
port, England, had to say concerning books 
in your January Mail Box. “The Little 
Locksmith,” by Katherine Butler Hatha- 
way, was serialized in the Atlantic Month- 
ly, and with the fifth installment there was 
the sad note that the little hunchbacked 
author had died on Christmas Eve. In her 
book, she tells of her endeavors to write 
for publication, and when at last she suc- 
ceeded in writing a book worthy of appear- 
ing as a serial in the Atlantic, she died 
before its final publication in book form! 
She must have known that her book was 
to be published, that at long last her strug- 
gle as an author, a bitter struggle begun in 
her teens and complicated by ill health, 
had brought success. But she did not live 
to know how well her book was received, 
that it was a Book of the Month Club se- 
lection, that it went clear to England. (Per- 
haps she did know.) 

At least she knew that she had produced 
something good before she died. I wonder 
if C. H. J. knew this part of her story? 
Also, could he tell us whether she had 
other things published? .Or perhaps you 
know, Molly. Her beautiful writing and 
her various adjustments and problems in 
a life complicated by a body shaped like 
a locksmith’s were extremely interesting 
to me; but the pathos in the fact that when 
she finally achieved success, she died, has 
left a very sad impression. As 1 remember, 
she was in her sixties when she died. 

I was glad that C. H. J. had sense enough 


not to bother with “Forever Amber.” I 
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was not that sensible. 1 wanted to read it 
to find out what sori of book could be a 
popular best seller when everybody said 
it was no good. Several of my friends 
told me they read a few chapters and 
couldn’t bother to finish it. One said it 
was like a school girl who had learned a 
lesson and was trying to tell it over and 
over again. I read the first two chapters, 
skipped over and read a few more, turned 
to see if Amber ever arrived at some good 
life—but she seemed to get worse and 
worse. It is appalling to think of this book 
going to other countries as an example of 
American writing! Our New Zealand cor- 
respondent says it has been banned in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. Good for them! 

Did you ever read up on Iceland, Molly? 
I have a passion for looking up words and 
their origins, and when I found Icelandic 
given as the root of so many of our words, 
I got curious about it, and discovered how 
ignorant | was! The peoples of Iceland 
have been living there over a thousand 
years, handing down their language so 
consistently that a modern Icelander can 
read without difficulty books written by 
his countrymen 800 years ago. And we 
can’t even read Chaucer! 

There are more books per head in Ice- 
land than in any other country. There are 
more national holidays there than we have 
—all celebrated with dances and festivities, 
displaying native costumes, which are still 
worn regularly by some of the older Ice- 
landers. Iceland’s climate is not that of 
the polar regions, but more like southern 
Canada and northern United States. This 
is because of the Gulf Stream. There are 
swimming pools that are warm all the year 
around, since they are fed by hot springs. 
Some Icelanders pipe heat from the many 
hot springs to heat their homes or encour- 
age their gardens. But perhaps you know 
this and all the other interesting things 1 
learned. The important thing is that Eng- 
lish is a descendant of Icelandic. 

C.A.H., CONNECTICUT 


No, I didn’t know all that, C.A.H., 
though I, too, have noticed the Icelandic 
root words in the dictionary. 
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And I, too, was deeply moved by “The 
Little Locksmith.” I have no idea whether 
or not the author was aware of her fame 
before she died. Does it really matter? 
She wrote a lovely book; she transmuted 
her pain into something very fine, and 
she received recognition. Did she need 
the rest of it? 

For that matter, if she was as excited 
over selling her book as I was over my 
first acceptance from the Afélantic, she 
could not have endured much more, any- 
how. I'll never forget the great day when 
I had a Contributors’ Club essay accepted. 
I was nineteen years old and ambitious. | 
read the Atlantic with enjoyment mingled 
with awe, and I loved the Contributors’ 
Club. I decided to write an essay myself, 
so I did. I wrote it in long hand, and then 
I copied it on a friend’s Oliver typewriter. 
It represented the first typewriting I had 
ever done. The essay was 1400 words 
long, and it took me eight full hours to 
copy it. The result was smeared with car- 
bon, erasures, and honest sweat, for it was 
a hot July day in Kansas City. The manu- 
script looked dreadful, but it was the best 
I could do, as I had no money to pay a 
typist, even if I had known where a typist 
could be found. 

I sent the essay off to Boston, without 
telling anybody about it except my older 
sister. When the acceptance came, I was 
taking a bath. We had guests in the house, 
and everybody was dressing to go down 
town. I had had to wait a long time to 
get into the bathroom, and I was justifi- 
ably indignant when, just as I had got 
into the tub, there came a thundering knock 
on the door. I was pretty deaf even then, 
but I heard that knock, and resented it 
very much. | ignored it, and there came 
another knock, even louder. Then I saw 
something being pushed back and forth 
in the crack under the door—the family’s 
usual way of calling me when I was be- 
hind lock and key. ! opened the door in 
great annoyance, and there was my sister, 
jumping up and down and shouting at 
the top of her voice, “Here’s a letter from 
the Atlantic! Here’s a letter from the At- 
lantic! Open it, open it!” 
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I opened it with dripping fingers, and 
could hardly believe the contents: “We are 
very glad to accept your Contributors’ 
Club, ‘A Theory of the Unattainable.’ ” 

It was too much for me, and I put my 
head down on the bathroom chest of draw- 
ers and began to bawl. The family and our 
guests all came running to find out what 
was the matter. My mother, who was her- 
self hard of hearing, did not know what 
it was all about, and thought I had fainted. 
She rushed downstairs for some whiskey, 
and had poured some of it down my throat 
before I could protest. Between sputtering 
and choking over the whiskey, weeping 
over that kindly letter from the Atlantic, 
and trying to get back into the tub to 
finish my bath, I was completely incoherent 
with excitement and joy. It was a great 
occasion; and seeing the article in print 
was nothing compared to seeing that letter 
of acceptance. 


From a German Teacher of the Deaf 


Here is something I have not seen in 
a long time—a letter from Germany. It 
was written in German to a friend of mine, 
by a teacher of the deaf in Aachen. While 
it does not reveal very much, it does tell 
something that will interest us all—the 
education of the deaf in Germany is still 
going on. 

February 24, 1946 

That I can write to you at last! Through 
Mrs. B., I found out in the summer of 1941 
that you were getting along fine, that your 
sister Liesel still attended school, and that 
you had gone to one of the best schools 
for the deaf in the U.S.A. You were in 
steady correspondence with Mrs. H., and 
you told her you could lipread English and 
the others could follow you. You are very 
lucky, and it made me very happy, Lotti. 
After the contempts and banishments in 
misery, you became again a human being; 
you can work, can earn your money, and 
live. 

We all live and can be healed. I am 
looking forward to your first letter. Your 
house is still there. (Do my readers recall 


(Contnued on page 294) 
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Banishing the Bogey of Fear 


By ArtHuUR HEDLEY 


realize how much we lose through 

being dominated by the bogey of 
fear, we can never make any real prog- 
ress until we do realize it and vanquish it 
by cultivating a spirit of trust and confi- 
dence. There are certain fears which are 
healthy, for they save us from acting un- 
wisely. The fear of being run over causes 
us to be very cautious in crossing the road. 
The person who can swim only a few 
strokes takes care not to venture too far 
out of his depth for fear of drowning. 
Fear often inspires courage. 

There crawled into my study on his 
hands a soldier who had lost all power of 
his legs, and, owing to a spine injury, 
even crutches were useless to him. For 
showing outstanding bravery he had been 
awarded the Military medal, one of the 
highest awards given by the King. He 
frankly confessed that it was the very fear 
of losing his own life, in a hopeless posi- 
tion, which made him audacious and brave. 
“The fear of the Lord” said Solomon, “is 
the beginning of wisdom.” (Proverbs 
9:10). On the tombstone of a great Gen- 
eral are written the words: “He feared 
man so little because he feared God so 
much.” 


cain we deafened folk do not 


Fears of Many Kinds 
Since H. G. Wells dismissed the fear of 


God as a bogey, and many have followed 
suit, it is not perhaps surprising that we 
are now plagued with a score of fears 
which were unknown to our God-fearing 
forefathers. We have all but exhausted the 
Greek language to find names for the va- 
rious manifestations of fear. Thus we have 
pantophobia, the fear of all things; agora- 
phobia, the fear of open spaces; claustro- 
phobia, the fear of being shut in; mono- 
phobia, the fear of being alone, and many 
other phobias too numerous to mention. 
One of the greatest fears which deafened 
folk have to contend with is the fear that 


others will discover their disability. They 
will resort to all kinds of subterfuge to 
hide the fact of their deafness. Those who 
have little or no residue of hearing do not 
try to hide their deafness because it is so 
evident, and hence they do not suffer from 
the nervous tension, irritability, depression, 
fear, which afflicts those who try to pre- 
tend they are not deaf, or say they are only 
a little deaf. The absence of strain in the 
totally deaf may account for the fact that 
one of the jolliest gatherings I have at- 
tended was at the Wembley Swimming 
Pool, London, where the International 
Swimming Gala for the Deaf and Dumb 
was held before the war. We who have a 
fair residue of hearing usually fight a long 
and losing battle, before we see the folly 
of hiding our deafness. Until we accept 
our deafness, and are ready to confess 
it frankly, we shall be subjected to fear and 
to tense mental strain which will work 
havoc in our body, mind and spirit. The 
acceptance of a disability means we are 
no longer worried about it. 


Instead of Fear, Philosophy 


A friend of mine had to undergo a 
serious operation in Edinburgh Infirmary. 
In the next bed was a little boy, named 
Tommy, who had swallowed a coin and 
was being kept under observation. He was 
morose, and all they could get from him 
was that he wanted to go home to his moth- 
er. One morning my friend found him 
very lively and happy. When she asked 
him why he was so happy he replied, “Well, 
the doctor says I’m not going home till 
he finds the coin, so what’s the use of 
worrying.” Because he had accepted his 
position in such a wise philosophical man- 
ner he was liberated from worry and when 
we accept our deafness in the same spirit 
we shall find ourselves freed from many 
anxieties and fears. 

Some fears have a basis of reality. We 
know of musicians, lawyers, doctors, min- 








isters who became so hard of hearing that 
they were compelled to give up their pro- 
fession. The fear of having to abandon 
a profession which has meant long years 
of study and heavy expenditure is a very 
real one in many cases, for age or other 
circumstances may make it almost impos- 
sible to follow a new vocation. We are 
grateful that provision is now being made 
which makes the future less fearful for the 
deafened. In Britain we have The Dis- 
abled Persons (Employment) Act which 
came into force in July 1945. This Act 
secures the following privileges to those 
disabled persons who are registered at one 
of the offices appointed by the Govern- 
ment: 

1. Vocational training and industrial re- 
habilitation courses. 

2. Payment during training. 

3. Employment under the Act, which 
compels employers to engage a quota of 
registered persons. 

4. Provision for seriously disabled per- 
sons working on their own account. 

Men in the Armed Forces who have been 
deafened through the war do not come 
under this Act as full provision is made 
for all disabled service men. There is not 
the same cause for fear today, but even 
where there is real cause for apprehension 
about the future, many have proved that 
by a cheerful acceptance of their lot and 
by taking advantage of the means provid- 
ed to lessen the handicap of deafness, they 
have come through victoriously. 


Unfounded Fears 


There are fears, however, which are 
imaginary and harmful. There is the fear 
of being conspicious, of being talked about. 
if one wears a hearing aid. This is a base 
and foolish fear, as many, of us have proved 
by costly experience. The handicapped 
man tends to become over-conscious of 
other people, of their physical fitness and 
agility, and imagines they are equally con- 
scious of him and of his physical deficien- 
cies. There is no need whatever to feel one- 
self conspicuous when wearing a hearing 
instrument, especially since manufacturers 
are now putting such neat, attractive, and 
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efhcient aids on the market. The wearing 
of a hearing aid is noticed by others, and 
we are accepted as suffering more or less 
from deafness, even as a man wearing 
glasses is accepted as suffering from im. 
perfect sight. In the big cities, especially, 
our aid is simply given a passing glance 
and nothing more is thought of it. It has 
been said that a man might stand on his 
head in London and no one would take the 
least notice of him. Even in a small vil- 
lage people will take as little notice of you 
wearing your instrument as they will take 
of a person wearing glasses for the first 
time. When children once get over the 
novelty of seeing a hearing aid they will 
take as little notice of it as of an aeroplane 
passing overhead. During the war | have 
seen squadrons of American bombers go- 
ing out to bomb the enemy, and the chil- 
dren in the school ground so used to such 
a sight that they never even troubled to 
look up from their play. 


Equal Terms Through Equipment 


One effective way of eliminating fear is 
to equip oneself so as to be on equal 
terms with others. as far as this is pos- 
sible, for we deafened folk have the privi- 
lege of living in an age when much is be- 
ing done to help us keep our place in so- 
ciety in spite of our deafness. That lip 
reading is proving to be a boon to thous- 
ands is a fact that cannot be denied. We 
all know of friends who have become 
such expert readers of the lips that strange- 
ers are unaware of their handicap. They 
have such confidence in themselves that 
they carry on in society without the least 
embarrassment or fear. 


Then today such great advances have 
been made in acoustical science, that if we 
have a fair residue of hearing we can ob- 
tain an efficient hearing aid which will 
largely restore the world of lost sound 
and at the same time restore our lost con- 
fidence. The more confidence we regain 
the less fear will remain. We must there- 
fore take pains to get the instrument which 
best suits our case, and one in which we 


(Continued on page 292) 
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With the Lip Reading Class 


Benvenuto Cellini, the Man 


By Jane B. WALKER 


NE of the interesting and versatile 
a. personalities in the field of art 

was Benvenuto Cellini. The fol- 
lowing studies of this life, as artist* and 
as individual, are arranged in question 
and answer form for the lip reading 
teacher. 

1. On what do we base our knowledge 
of Cellini? 

His autobiography. 

2. How old was he when he wrote it? 

He began it when he was 58. He finished 
it when he was 62. 

3. How old was he when he died? 

He was 71. 

4. When was he born? 

In 1500. 

5. Is the original manuscript of this 
autobiography in existence today? 

Yes, it is in manuscript form in the 
library in Florence. 

6. Is it considered a fine piece of work? 

It is one of the three or four greatest 
autobiographies in the world today. 

7. What makes it such a great autobi- 
ography ? 

For one thing, the graphic description. 

For another, the accurate portraits of 
the people of the times—of popes and 
kings, artists, aristocrats, and the common 
people. 

It is a mirror of the customs, manners, 
and morals of the 16th century in Italy 
and France. 

We believe that the pictures are true. 

It is a marvel of self-revelation. 

The style is very amusing, very engaging. 

8. What do we know about Cellini’s 
family? 

He came of a middle-class family, 
though his father and his grandfather be- 
fore him were interested in artistic things. 
Both had done something with architecture. 
His father was a worker in wood and ivory 


*“Benvenuto Cellini, the Artist’ appeared in the 
Volta Review for April. 


and a good musician, and he wanted to 
make a musician of the boy. 

9. Was he successful in this? 

Cellini played the flute very beautifully, 
but that is all. 

10. What does his name mean? 

It means welcome. His parents had had 
a daughter but no son, and when this child 
was born he was so very welcome that he 
was given this name to express his parents’ 
joy. 

11. As a young man, what kind of dis- 
position did he have? 

He was very quarrelsome, always getting 
into trouble of one kind or another. 

12. Did he get into serious trouble? 

Yes, he was actually driven from one 
city to another. He was even accused of 
killing a youth. Later he was accused of 
stealing the Pope’s jewels. 

13. Was he very much worse than the 
average young man of the age? 

Probably not. His morals were the mor- 
als of his time. 

14. Was he ever punished for any of 
the evil things that he did? 

Yes, he was imprisoned in the old Castle 
of San Angelo for two years. 

15. Did he never try to escape? 

Indeed he did. He made a rope out of 
his sheets and let himself down the side 
of the wall. But in running through the 
streets he fell and broke his leg and so 
was finally caught and returned to prison. 

16. Were the prisons in those days very 
dreadful? 

They were vile places, and the wonder 
is that Cellini survived. 

17. How did he spend his time while 
there? 

He drew pictures on the walls—often 
pictures of angels. He had much time for 
meditation. He tells us that he saw visions 
and that he prayed a great deal. 


(Continued on page 291) 
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In The Books 


A Dictionary for Small Children 


The Golden Dictionary, by Ellen Wales Wal- 
pole, illustrated by Miss Elliott. Published 
by Simon and Schuster, New York, 1944. 
Cardboard covers, 94 pages. Price $1.50. 


This Giant Golden Book is intended to 
be a “first tool for the young child to use 
as he is taking his beginning steps in at- 
taining a dictionary habit.” It defines 1030 
words, using only words from its own ‘vo- 
cabulary in the definitions and avoiding 
synonyms in general. More than 1500 
charming colored pictures accompany and 
supplement the text, each one designed to 
stimulate interest and to appeal to the non- 
reader and to the beginning reader alike. 
Many of the concepts of Basic English have 
been used, and careful study of the presen- 
tation of situations from the child’s every- 
day life, in defining verbs and adjectives 
especially, will give teachers of young deaf 
children many ideas for building vocab- 
ulary. Let us take the definition of “al- 
most” as an example. Two concepts are 
presented: 1. “They ate almost all of the 
pie,” accompanied by a picture of a piece 
of pie left on a plate. 2. “John almost 
caught a fish,” accompanied by a picture 
of a boy in a boat watching a fish swim- 
ming away from his line. This same word 
is defined in the well-known Picture Dic- 
tionary for Children (by Watters and 
Curtis, published by Grosset and Dun- 
lap, New York, 1939), thus: “It is nearly 
time to go home.” Although neither defini- 
tion would be adequate for a deaf child 
unless it were supplemented by explana- 
tions and examples, it is easy to see that 
the first conveys some kind of a concept 
by its lively colored illustration, whereas 
the second conveys nothing if neither the 
word “almost” nor “nearly” is known to 
the child. The Picture Dictionary, re- 
quiring as it does a third-grade develop- 
ment in reading, cannot be used to great 
advantage in the primary departments of 
schools for the deaf, but the Golden Dic- 


tionary, wonderful picture book that it is, 


is an invaluable language-tool for pre- 
school as well as primary deaf children. 

It seems a pity that the authors have 
not seen fit to include the script and manu- 
script forms under the printed forms of 
the words in the Golden Dictionary. They 
have also omitted an index where the 
teacher could find out at a glance whether 
or not a wore is included in the children’s 
vocabulary. S:metimes the illustrator sac- 
rifices clarity i» order to avoid the obvious 
and trite. ‘}iius the illustrated object will 
appear in a setting which stimulates general 
interest, but obscures its relationship to 
the word. For instance, a pictured mouse 
may appear beside a piece of cheese twice 
as big as itself, or a part of a house may 
be defined by an illustration of an entire 
house. In such cases, and particularly in 
illustrations of words other than nouns, 
where not the objects pictured, but their 
relationship to each other or some par- 
ticular aspect of them is important for 
definition, it would seem that a special 
sign beside the picture, indicating this fact, 
would be very helpful to all children. This 
would be especially true for deaf children, 
who are inclined to jump to conclusions 
and omit reading wherever possible. This 
sign would not, of course, tell anything 
about the part of speech, but it would be 
a caution signal: “Study me carefully. 
I’m not what you think at first glance. I 
may look like a bunch of fruit to you, but 
I really illustrate the word ‘ripe’!” Teach- 
ers could hold children responsible for 
reading or asking questions about words 
with this sign, thus helping them to form 
good habits of observation and careful 
reading. 

Whatever minor criticisms can be di-- 
rected against some of the book’s features, 
these are quickly lost sight of in the evalua- 
tion of the whole. For sheer beauty, orig- 
inality and appeal, it could hardly be 
equalled even among picture books, let 
alone among school texts! Teachers will 

(Continued on page 291) 
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Our Miscellany 


South Carolina Summer Course 


The University of South Carolina, Co- 
lumbia, will conduct a course in Teaching 
the Hard of Hearing Child, a course for 
teachers who wish to give lip reading and 
speech correction to hard of hearing chil- 
dren. Three credits will be allowed. Lip 
Reading, with one credit, is a course for 
hard of hearing adults. The teacher is Miss 
Lucy McCaughrin. 





Summer Camps 


With a return to something that ap- 
proaches normality, the old-time interest 
in summer camps has revived. Parents are 
discussing plans and writing to the Volta 
Bureau for information. Attention is 
called to three camps for children, which 
are advertised in this issue. 

At Spofford, a small village on Spofford 
Lake, New Hampshire, Miss Ruth Woods 
will have a camp for young deaf children, 
in a strictly oral atmosphere, not to men- 
tion the summer atmosphere for which 
New Hampshire is famous. 

Peter Pan is again calling to his friends 
of the Pinewoods—deaf and hard of hear- 


ing boys and girls—to join him at Lake 
Ronkonkoma, Long Island. Summer 
classes, plus summer sports, afford a di- 
versified program. 

Augusta Jellinek, Ph.D., will again con- 
duct a summer camp for children up to 
sixteen years of age who have difficulty 
with speech and hearing. Rotomac Farm, 
the chosen site, is up in the Green Moun- 
tains of Vermont. 





Vacations for Lip Reading Students 
The New England School of Lip Read- 


ing, which has headquarters in Boston at 
175 Dartmouth Street, is continuing its 
summer classes in the picturesque village 
of Rockport, Mass., a favorite haunt of 
artists, art lovers, and vacationists. July 
and August are the chosen months. Stu- 
dents may take new or refresher courses 
or polish up skill in the practice class; and 
enjoy cool breezes, lobster dinners, boat- 
ing, fishing, motoring, art exhibits, biking 
or hiking, bathing or just soaking up the 
atmosphere. 

Until June 20, letters of inquiry may be 
sent to the Boston address. After that the 
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THE NEW YORK SKY LINE FROM GOVERNOR’S ISLAND 


address will be 10 Dock Square, Rockport. 
Mass. Normal students are also invited to 
write for information. 

Who can look at a picture of New York’s 
skyline and not feel the old urge to go 
to the metropolis to enjoy the mental stimu- 
lation and recreation afforded by its thea- 
iers, art galleries, museums, concert halls, 
churches, parks and seaside resorts? 

The Nitchie School of Lip Reading, 342 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, will open 
its summer session on July 8 and close on 
August 17. The school will. supply com- 
plete information about training courses 
for teachers, regular lessons for lip read- 
ers, practice classes and other features. 

Miss Mary Wood Whitehurst, 654 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 21, will also give sum- 
mer work in lip reading and the reeduca- 
tion of residual hearing. 





Teachers Fete Principal 


Miss Harriet F. McLaughlin, principal of 
Junior High School 47, the School for the 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing in New York 
City, was recently tendered a luncheon by 
her co-workers and teachers at the comple- 
tion of ten years of service to the school. 


Junior High School 47 is reported to 


be the largest day school for the acoustical- 
ly handicapped in the country. In addition 
to its administration, Miss McLaughlin is 
now in charge of the hearing conservation 
program as well as the classes for the deaf 
in other boroughs, the audiometer testing 
and lip reading programs, the teacher train- 
ing program in the school and at New 
York University. 





It Must Have Been His Speech 


On Columbus Day, Mrs. Mitchell de- 
scribed Columbus to one of her English 
classes. She told of his having had red 
hair and freckles. She also said that he 
was tall, awkward, and lanky, but that he 
was a fine, honorable man. 

That afternoon, one of the boys returned 
to her classroom and said, “You know, 
Mrs. Mitchell, I have been thinking ever 
since I was here this morning, Columbus 
sure must have had good speech. He didn’t 
have looks. He didn’t have money, because 
the Queen had to give him money. He had 
to have something to impress that lady, so 
it must have been his speech. I am going 
to try to improve my speech. I have no 
looks; I have no money; so I guess I'll 
have to depend on my speech.” 

—The Lone Star, Texas School for the Deaf. 
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News From Czechoslovakia 


Through correspondence with a member 
of the Association for the Hard of Hear- 
ing and the Deaf in Czechoslovakia, it has 
been learned that that organization is op- 
erating again after the war. The Associa- 
tion is unable to resume publication of its 
bulletin but would be very grateful to 
Schools for the Deaf and for the Hard of 
Hearing if they would send in compliment- 
ary copies of their bulletins. They should 
be addressed to: M. Vaclav Soucek, Prague 
XVI-Radlice, Czechoslovakia. 

If any Americans are interested in the 
exchange of stamps, Mr. Soucek will be 
glad to hear from them. 





University Summer Courses 


The University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles 7, California, will give a six 
weeks’ summer course in Speech and Edu- 
cation, beginning June 24. Audiometry 
and the Conservation of Hearing Program 
will be in charge of Corinne Howe Bryce, 
Dr. Leslie Trott, Halldora Sigurdson and 
Dr. B. V. Morkovin; Practical Instruction 
in Speech Reading, Curriculum, Methods, 
Observation and Directed Teaching of the 
Hard of Hearing Adult by Lucelia Moore; 
Curriculum, Methods, Observation and Di- 
rected Teaching of the Hard of Hearing 
Child by Virginia Guthrie, Halldora Sigurd- 
son and Lucelia Moore; Needs and Adjust- 
ment of the Hard of Hearing by Dr. Mor- 
kovin. 

Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia, an- 
nounces the first conference in the South- 
east on speech and hearing. Dr. Charles 
R. Strother, Iowa State University, will be 
the principal lecturer. The Junior League 
Speech School of Atlanta, which has classes 
for young deaf children, is one of the 
agencies in the conference. 





Experiment in Oregon 
The Oregon State School for the Deaf, 


Salem, is initiating an interesting experi- 
ment this summer. From June 10th to 
August 2nd a period of intensive instruc- 


tion will be offered to children between 
the ages of 8 and 15. 
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A GREAT BOOK 
By A Great Man 


The Mechanism of 
Speech 


By ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


A Milestone in the 
Education of the Deaf 


9 


Every School for the Deaf 
Should have one or more copies 


Every Teacher of the Deaf 


Should have a copy for constant 
reference 


Speech Correction Teachers 
Will find this text invaluable 


The Supply Is Now Limited 


Don’t wait until copies are rare and 
the price therefore higher. 


ORDER TODAY 


$2.50 Postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 


Washington 7, D. C. 
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THIS ONE UNIT 
1S ALL YOU WEAR 
(with earpiece 
and cord) 


Bollore WONno-PAC 


No separate battery pack! 
No battery wire! 
About 1/2 the weight 
of most hearing aids! 


New freedom, new comfort, and clear, 
rich hearing! That’s what the compact 
little Beltone MONO-PAC offers you. 
It’s a masterpiece of electronic research 
and precision construction . . . with bat- 
teries and transmitter combined into a 
single streamlined case so small that it 
fits in the palm of your hand. Thousands 
wear it... try it and compare it! 


Write for free booklet. 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co. 


1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 
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Clarke School Booklet 


The Clarke School for the Deaf has dis- 
tributed an attractive booklet describing 
its Teacher Education Department. Giv- 
ing a brief history of the School and its 
teacher training, the booklet outlines the 
progress made in this field of special edu- 
cation and presents the present curriculum 
at The Clarke School. Phetographs of the 
school and of the pupils in various classes 
illustrate the work, while the account of 
the National Book Week Project deserves 
particular mention. Copies of the pamphlet 
may be obtained free on request, from 
Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, 


Massachusetts. 





John Tracy Clinic 


From June 24 through August 3 the 
John Tracy Clinic, 924 West 37th Street, 
Los Angeles 7, will conduct a summer pro. 
gram for parents and preschool children, 
with the emphasis on the training of par- 
ents for home work. Provision will be 
made for a limited number of older chil- 
dren also. There will be classes in Child 
Study, Speech, and Language. instructors 
are: Katherine FitzGerald, Virginia Guth- 
rie, Grace Harris, and Juanita Spyres. 





League News in England 


The Middlesex and Surrey League for 
the Hard of Hearing in London proudly 
announce the publication of their first issue 
of “Aural News,” a quarterly sheet dedi- 
cated to the hard of hearing members. The 
inaugural meeting of the League was held 
last November, and through the initiative, 
enthusiasm, and hard work of its officers 
the organization is growing in membership 
and activities and its hopes for the future 
are infinite. The plans for social activi- 
ties include periodic dances and parties, 
and every week the group holds lip reading 
classes, new ideas for which are keeping 
the officers busy. 
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New York Program 
(Continued from page 262) 


Barbizon (for women only), 63rd St. 
and Lexington Ave. (5 minutes walk). 
Single rooms with running water only, 
$2.25 to $2.75; single with bath, $3.25 
to $3.75. 

Shelton Hotel, 49th St. and Lexington 
Ave. (10 minutes by bus, 5 minutes by 
subway). Single rooms, $3.85 up: dou- 
ble rooms, 5.00, $6.00 and $7.00. 

Belmont Plaza, 49th St. and Lexington 
Ave. Single rooms, $4.00; double, $6.00. 





In the Books 
(Continued from page 286) 


find that their home-made school-room 
charts are wonderfully supplemented by 
the pages illustrating groups of objects, 
such as foods, animals, clothes and ma- 
chines, which are the outstanding feature 
of the Dictionary. The beautiful pictures 
of the four seasons on the insides of the 
covers will also be useful. Numbers, col- 
ors, directions, and common activities are 
specially well defined. Happy will be the 
teacher and happy the child who own this 
beautiful book. 
—ELpora HASKELL SPIEGELBERG. 





With the Lip Reading Class 
(Continued from page 285) 


18. How did it happen that he ever got 
out of prison? 

It was through the influence of Francis 
the First of France. 

19. Was Cellini ever in France? 

Yes, at two different times, and the King 
was his friend and patron. 

20. What kind of man was Benvenuto 
Cellini? 

His character was rather complex. One 
might say that ii had two sides, a negative 
and a positive. For instance he was gen- 
erous, but he was called a thief. He was 
pious and somewhat mystical, but he was 
ready to kill anyone who opposed him. He 
was courageous, but he was proud and 
ostentatious. He was resourceful and had 
self-assurance, but he was egotistical. He 
was a true type of democrat, but he has 
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Welcome news for the hard-of-hearing! 
An electric alarm clock that wakens you 
gently, surely with a flashing light. 

The Telechron Lite-Call is entirely new 
. . . NO noise to disturb others in the house. 
All you do is set the Lite-Call like an ordi- 
nary alarm clock and plug in your bedside 
lamp. Right on the dot the light starts flash- 
ing and keeps it up till you waken and turn 
it off. Tests prove the Lite-Call will rouse 
you even in daylight. It can be used as a 
conventional alarm clock too. 

It comes in a handsome ivory-colored 
plastic case. The electric clock has Tele- 
chron’s famous accuracy. Precision building 
and sealed-in lubrication assure long ser- 
vice, without winding, oiling or regulating. 
AVAILABLE SOON, SEE YOUR DEALER. 

Specifications subject to change without notice. 


Telechiror 


» ELECTRIC CLOCKS 





WARREN TELECHRON CO., Ashiand, Mass. 
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been called a civilized savage. He was 
very companionable, the friend of popes 
and kings, of artists and the common man, 
but he was ever ready to pick a quarrel, 
He could tell the truth, but he had a bad 
habit of exaggerating; in fact he talked 
too much! His energy and his utter frank- 
ness are much to be admired. His self- 
glorification is much to be deplored. 

21. Was there any soft and lovable side 
to the man’s nature? 

Yes, his devotion to his sister and her 
six fatherless children was an instance of 
devotion and loyalty. He actually sup- 
ported them for many years. 

22. Did he never marry? 

One tradition says that he married late 
in life and had a home out at Fiesole near 
Florence. 

23. Was Cellini a versatile man? 

He was indeed. He was a sculptor. He 
worked in silver and gold and precious 
stones. Besides his valuable autobiogra- 
phy, he wrote some poetry and a discourse 
on architecture. He was also a very fine 
critic and had a true appreciation of the 
works of Michelangelo, Leonardo da Vinci 
and Donatello. 





Banishing the Bogey of Fear 
(Continued from page 284) 


can place confidence that it will not let 
us down. An instrument which fails us 
when in need only makes us disappointed, 
depressed and, therefore, more nervous and 
fearful. I recall a painful experience after 
the first World War. I had lost much of 
my hearing when I returned to my studies, 
and purchased at much cost an instrument 
of a well known make. I went to my uni- 
versity classes with this instrument hoping 
I would be at no great disadvantage. But 
alas, it failed me completely. When the 
Professor of Moral Philosophy called the 
roll I had no idea when he had called my 
name. A friend touched me, and when I 
suddenly called out ‘present,’ the old Pro- 
fessor made a remark which made the 
students laugh and made me hot and em- 
barrassed. I went to my classes regularly, 
but only here and there could I hear a 
word of the lecture. If only I had nad then 
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WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


CLEVELAND HEARING AND SPEECH CENTER 


SUMMER SESSION — June 17 - July 26 


A Community Fund Center on a university campus offers a unique opportunity for 








students to observe a large variety of hearing and speech cases in process of ex- | 


amination and instruction. 


Sehedule of Courses 


by RACHEL DAWES DAVIES, A.M., 
Instructor 

Reading and Language for the Deaf 

Lip Reading and Speech Correction for 
the Hard of Hearing 

Practice in Lip Reading and Speech 
Correction 

Demonstration Classes 


Complete training course for teachers 
of the deaf in regular sessions 


Allied courses in Anatomy, Psychology, Education, Sociology in addition to above 


by WARREN H. GARDNER, Ph.D., 
Director, and other staff members 

Audiometry and Hearing Aids 

Hearing Conservation 

Speech Pathology 

Introduction to Speech Correction | 

Clinical Techniques in Hearing and 

Speech 
Clinical Therapy in Hearing and Speech 








courses available for graduate and undergraduate majors and minors in hearing and 

speech therapy, and for certification in various states. 

A limited number of scholarships and fellowships are available for graduate assistants 
in hearing and speech 


Address: Warren H. Gardner, Director of Clinical Services, Cleveland Hearing and 
Speech Center, 11206 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 6, Ohio. 

















the aid I have today what a difference it 


would have made to me! Unless an in- 
strument restores lost confidence and helps 
to put one on an equality with others 
it is harmful, rather than helpful. The 
fact that you wear an instrument leads 
others to think that it serves your ears even 
as spectacles do the eyes. If it fails to 
enable you to follow them, you feel it is 
badly letting you down, and eventually 
you prefer to depend on your unaided 
hearing. An instrument which does ful- 
fill what is promised is of inestimable value 
to us, for it banishes fear by restoring 
confidence that one will hear what is said, 
sung or played. It is with perfect confi- 
dence that I now attend a pianoforte re- 
cital or a string quartette, knowing that 
I shall enjoy it equally with those who 
possess normal hearing. (In fact while 
I have been enjoying the music I have seen 
those with good hearing having forty 
winks.) With confidence restored fear 
takes flight and one no longer feels tempt- 
ed to shun society. 


Because we deafened folk are subject to 
forms of fear unknown to those possessing 
normal hearing, we should refrain from 
anything that increases nervous tension. 
We must not expend our nervous energy 
unnecessarily, for when this is exhausted 
we become easily subject to fear and de- 
pression. Perhaps we are given to taking 
offence easily, to thinking we are always 
right and others wrong. This is a symptom 
that all is not right with us and that we 
are unbalanced, unjust in our judgments. 
More kindness and generosity in judg- 
ments, a more loving attitude to others, 
would go a long way towards the elimina- 
tion of fear in our lives. Love gives strong 
confidence, for to dwell in love is to dwell 
in God, who is love, and to dwell in Him 
is to fear neither man nor any circumstance 
of time. It is then we prove that “per- 
fect love casteth out fear.” It has been 
truly said that “the man who changes his 
thinking changes his world.” As we trans- 
from our attitude to others from one of 
fear and hostility to one of trust and 
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friendliness we shall transform and enlarge 
our world. Let us hold fast to our deep 
convictions but hot go unnecessarily into 
the arena; live quietly without provocation, 
and cultivate a hopeful spirit. For those 
handicapped by any physical disability 
hope is the very breath of life, and we must 
regard every fearful, despairing thought 
as a temptation of the Devil. Fear can 
never be destroyed by repression, but as 
we cultivate the spirit of love, trust and 
hope and take full advantage of the means 
provided to mitigate the effects of our deaf- 
ness, so will fear be banished, and we shall 
face life with a glad confidence which will 
express itself in our countenance, and in all 
we say and do. 





Molly Mather’s Mail Box 
(Continued from page 282) 


a dream of a house in Aachen that was 
published in the January Mail Box?) The 
back part of our house is gone, but it can 
be fixed. We are living in the home of my 
brother’s mother-in-law. Think! All my 
thirteen brothers and sisters are alive; also 
my mother, now eighty-five years of age. 
She is in Leipzig with my sister-in-law; 
but she has to return in March, and I hope 
she can come in a special transport, be- 
cause of food rations. All my brothers and 
two sisters were Nazis, because they did 
not want to lose their jobs, and now they 
are laid off and have to start all over 
again. 

I am trying to open another school for 
the deaf. I have eleven children in a class 
in the public school. The school for the 
deaf burned out on Easter, 1944, because 
of a bomb. 

We are beginning again, but everything 
is missing—desks, chairs, dishes, books, 
stockings, shoes, underwear, food, play 
equipment. We have fun finding things in 
the dump yard to repair useful things, 
mend stockings, etc. We have to be the 
Lord who can produce something from 
nothing. I sometimes think I can do no 
more, but a door goes open even then. 
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2253 Main Street 





St. Mary’s School for the Deaf 


CONDUCTS A 
FOUR YEAR HIGH SCHOOL COURSE 


Commercial 





CLASS OF 1945 


The course follows the requirements of the New York State Regents High 
School Curriculum. Extra-curricular activities provide social and cultural 
training. Lip Reading and Speech are stressed. 


Vocational 





Buffalo 14, New York 








I am the only teacher of the deaf in this 
place. Two young teachers passed away, 
another retired, and others are unable to 
start all over because they lost everything. 
Our former director has work in another 
city. If I stay healthy, it will go well 
enough. 

Our dear Aachen is very devastated. 
Most of the west part of the town was 
saved. The worst is with human beings, 
who have to learn to be selfless. 


Two Quakers from England visited our 
class of little deaf children. They gave 
candies to the children, and the children 
opened their eyes wide. They had never 
tasted candy before, as they were all war 
babies. Then the Quakers sent them cans 
of soup, and I fixed them for the hungry 
children. 

M.A., AACHEN, GERMANY 


And yet there are people, intelligent, 
well meaning people, who are talking even 
now of starting another war. It is the chil- 
dren that have to pay. Yet there is hope, 


somehow, in this constructive urge of 
teachers, who have to go on building for 
their children, even in the midst of desola- 
tion. 


Using a Dog’s Ears 


Every now and then we hear of a hard 
of hearing person who depends on a dog 
to let him know when the door bell rings 
or the telephone bell. Here is a little deaf 
boy who uses his dog’s ears to an even 
greater extent. In fact, he fooled even his 
father into thinking there was more hear- 
ing than the child really had: 

Tim is going to school a half day now, 
and he is doing very well. He is learning 
a lot of nouns, and he has added all our 
names to his vocabulary. He has ceased 
considering his words as academic and 
uses them freely in expressing his thoughts. 
I have had many comments on his tone 
and diction, which are very good, con- 
sidering his practically total deafness. To 
watch Tim about the house, a visitor would 
believe he hears. But the truth is, Tim 
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uses his dog’s ears. He has studied the 
dog’s actions so much that if the dog re- 
sponds to a sound, Tim responds, too. If 
the dog hears somebody coming and goes 
to the door, Tim follows, and is there to 
greet the new-comer. If the dog hears 
you talking suddenly and looks up, Tim 
looks up, too. It is really remarkable how 
much he has been able to remedy his handi- 
cap through the dog. It is done so natur- 
ally that a person who is not aware is de- 
ceived. In fact, I believe 1 was deceived 
myself for a long time, and was building 
false hopes. 
R.B., Onto 


“Those Charming People” 


One more letter and I must stop. This 
is also from the parent of a deaf child, but 
she is talking about hard of hearing adults, 
and she says such nice things about us 
that she makes a pleasant finale. Although 
she herself has normal hearing, she has 
been taking lip reading lessons so she can 
understand her child’s problems better, and 
she finds lip reading very interesting in- 


deed: 


I am taking lessons two nights a week 
in @ two hour class taught by a teacher 
who has a severe hearing loss, but can use 
a hearing aid. I enjoy the classes very 
much, as she is an excellent teacher. Her 
husband lost his hearing about five years 
ago, and is now totally deaf. All these 
hard of hearing people—and deaf people, 
too, for she has some deaf ones in her 
class—seem to possess a delightful sense o} 
humor. I am impressed by their varied 
personalities and by the fact that they all 
seem useful and happy. They have a fine 
time, and do not seem frustrated or at all 
different from other people. It gives me 
a much healthier slant on my boy's deaj- 
ness than I had at first. I can’t pretend 
that I don’t feel sad about it at times still, 
but just being with these fine people makes 
me feel better. 

I am learning to lip read, too, slowly of 
course. | am surprised at the amount one 
can get from the lips of others. Better 
still, as you suggested, I am learning about 
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SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER PROGRAM 


IN 
EDUCATION FOR THE DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING 


EWING LECTURES 
Dr. and Mrs. Alex W. G. Ewing of Manchester, England, are giving a series of 
10 lectures. The lectures are scheduled from July 8 through July 12. Persons 
not enrolled in the Summer Session may attend these lectures by registering in 
advance. The lecture fee is $10.00. The lectures are open without extra charge to 
qualified students in the Summer Sessions. 


SYMPOSIUM 
IN 


War Research and Practice Relating to Aural Rehabilitation 
The symposium is a credit-bearing course summarizing recent experience in Audi- 
ology. It is directed by Dr. Raymond Carhart. Guest lecturers include: 


Dr. B. J. Anson Northwestern University 
Dr. Norton Canfield Yale University 

Dr. Hallowell Davis Harvard University 
Captain Jon Eisenson Halloran General Hospital 
Captain Grant Fairbanks Borden General Hospital 
Miss Esther Howes Parker School, Chicago 
Dr. Clarence Hudgins Harvard University 

Dr. Francis Lederer University of Illinois 

Dr. Paul Moore Northwestern University 
Dr. Rudolph Nichols Bell Telephone Laboratories 
Captain C. W. Schilling U. S. Submarine Base, New London 
Dr. Clarence Simon Northwestern University 
Dr. Stanley S. Stevens Harvard University 


SUMMER SESSION COURSES 
Courses of special interest to those dealing with hearing problems include: Anatomy 
and Physiology of the Vocal Mechanism, Audiometry, Phonetics, Speech Reading, 
Speech for the Deaf, Hearing Aids and Auricular Training, and Speech Correction. 
The courses are open to qualified special students or may be applied toward A.B., 
M.A., Ph.D., or D.Ed. degrees. 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


Six-weeks Session June 24 - August 2 
Nine-weeks Session June 24 - August 24 


For further information, write to: 
DEAN JAMES H. McBURNEY 


ROOM 200 
School of Speech, Northwestern University Evanston, Illinois 
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For further information address F. E. 


JUNE 17 - JULY 26 


FEATURING 
Courses for Teachers of All Types 


A Graduate Program of Special Edu- 
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Phonetics 

Beginning Speech Correction 

Advanced Speech Correction 

Education of Exceptional Children 

Practice Teaching—Deaf Children 
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homophenous words and other stumbling 
blocks. 
Mrs. A.C., WASHINGTON 


Now, I think that is a fine idea. It has 
long been my contention that everyone 
who has anything to do with the hard of 
hearing or the deaf should know at least 
a little about lip reading. And if, along 
with lip reading, the learning includes 
finding out that the hard of hearing and 
the deaf “are not different from other 
people,” so much the better! 

I remember sitting out a dance at a 
party once, with a young man whose moth- 
er was one of the chaperones. Because | 
had been dancing with her son, she was 
interested in me, and I saw her discussing 
me with another chaperone. Across the 
room, I saw her saying, 

“Why, she seems to have so much ani- 
mation in her face.” 

“Why shouldn’t I have animation in my 
face?” I asked the young man indignantly. 


“Huh?” said he. 





henna 


“Oh, never mind,” said I. 
But it has rankled all these years, and 
I think more hearing people should learn 
more about lip reading. 
—Mo.ty Martuepar. 





A Memorial to Gertrude Cullum 
(Continued from page 279) 


very next year it was reported that an 
audiometer for testing the hearing of school 
children had been purchased in Augusta. 
Audiometric testing and lip reading in- 
struction are now regular features of the 
public school work, thanks to Mrs. Cul- 
lum’s pioneering. 

In April 1931 the Augusta Club enter- 
tained a South Atlantic Zone Conference, 
and it was then that attendants realized 
what a charming hostess Mrs. Cullum was 
and something of the high place she held 
in the community, for business and profes- 
sional women, ministers, editors and school 
people all rallied around their personal 
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friend and fellow citizen to make the con- 
ference a success. 

There was a fine spiritual quality in all 
that Gertrude Cullum did, whether it was 
rebuilding the life of a lip reading student, 
arousing the citizens of Augusta to action 
in conserving hearing in children, teaching 
a Sunday School élass, or speaking before 
an audience. Somehow she imparted to 
others the hope and faith that buoyed her 
up at the time her own hearing began to 
fail. 

She believed in hobbies and adopted a 
delightful one, for she assembled a collec- 
tion of dolls from all parts of the world, 
each one in appropriate costume and each 
carrying a native flag: Many a time Mrs. 
Cullum packed these dolls—and that was 
a task in itself—and visited some organiza- 
tion in her own or another city and gave a 
charming and enlightening talk about the 
dolls and the countries they came from. 

The Gertrude Cullum Foundation has 
been established by her family, and the 
home at 510 Greene Street has been given 
to the Augusta Society for the Hard of 
Hearing. The spacious club rooms offer 
the facilities of library, writing room, 
games and amplified telephone service, in 
addition to lip reading instruction and 
special meetings. It is the hope and belief 
of her friends that this will become a well 
known center throughout the South and 
that other services may be added. Visitors 
from other cities will always find a wel- 
come. 

The seeds of service sown in Augusta, 
Georgia, by Gertrude Cullum have borne 
fruit through past years and will continue 
to do so for years to come. 





Auricular Training 
(Continued from page 278) 


IV. Breakdown of Levels of Instruction 
A. Basic course. 


1. Speech Intelligibility 
a. Listening to live voice 
(1) Voice and breath conson- 
ants. 
Recognition of initial, me- 
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Raytheon metallurgist making photo-micro- 
graph of hearing aid filament. This tech- 
nique is used to prevent open filament 
troubles in hearing aid tubes by means of 
studying the crystal structure of the wire. 
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dial and final consonants 
in words. Followed by 
sentences using predom- 
inating consonant sounds, 

(2) Short orientation talks, 
combining sound and 
sight. 

(3) Graded devices for quick- 
ness and accuracy of per- 
ception. 

(4) Jokes, anecdotes, short 
human interest stories for 
content by members of 
class. 

b. Listening to recorded speech. 

(1) Slow narrative without 
sound background 


2. Listening to gross sounds. 


w 


Listening to recorded music, am- 
plified through the loud-speaker. 
a. Instrumental 
(1) Recognition of various 
solo instruments for pitch 
and timbre discrimination. 
(2) Recognition of certain 
dance rhythms. 
b. Vocal 
(1) Recognition of solo voices 
for pitch discrimination. 
(2) Emphasis on word con- 
tent. Scripts were used 
freely in basic course. 


B. Advanced Course 
1. Speech Intelligibility 
a. With live voice 

(1) Vowels and_ consonant 
combinations in_ single 
words. Sentences. 

(2) Further graded devices 
for quickness and accu- 
racy of perception. 

(3) Narratives read by: 

2 and 3 voices in unison 
2 and 3 voices with at- 
tention to one voice while 
others tell different narra- 
narrative softly, using 
sound and sight. (Simu- 
lating background of con- 
versation. ) 
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AN’T YOU SEE—I’m wearinga new Zenith 
Hearing Aid and I can hear again! 
You don’t have to shout any more. 


Sure ...I admit I used to think it was 
my business if I didn’t choose to wear an 
aid. But when folks stopped trying to 
make me hear because they had to shout 
....1 realized my defective hearing in- 
volved more than just myself. 


So I got smart and tried a Zenith. Wear 
it as casually as eyeglasses now because 
its Neutral-Color Earphone and Cord are 
so inconspicuous. (Even you didn’t no- 
tice it, remember?) And I’m getting out 
among people more... getting on better 
with my work, too. 


Smartest thing I ever did for myself 
and my friends was putting on a Zenith. 
No one will ever have to raise his voice 
to me again. 


THE NEW 









~ RADIONIC 
HEARING AID 


BY THE MAKERS OF ZENITH RADIOS 
COPYRIGHT 1946, ZENITH RADIO CORP. 


If you are hard of hearing—do yourself 
and your friends a favor: Visit your local 
Zenith dispenser for a free demonstration 
of the New Zenith Radionic Hearing Aid. 


No one will press you to buy. You ad- 
just the Zenith yourself to your own 
hearing needs with the flick of a finger. 
It’s easy as focusing binoculars! See your 
dispenser soon...and mail coupon, for 
free descriptive literature. 


Choice of Amplifier Colors at No Extra Cost 
Super-powered 
Model A-3-A $50 


Model B-3-A(Bone- 
Conduction) $50 


Standard Model 
A-2-A $40 
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ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, Dept. HH-34 


6001 Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois. 


Please send me FREE literature about the Zenith 
Radionic Hearing Aids—plus name and address 


Name ees GS OS SS 





FERPA resettea> = RE Aad OED Es at 
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: of nearest Zenith dispenser. 
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New Streamlined Edition 


MULLER-WALLE METHOD 
OF LIP READING 


By MARTHA E. BRUHN 
Pioneer Teacher of Lip Reading 





Clear Presentation of a Basic Method 
A new, valuable feature in this Sixth Edition is 
INSTRUCTIONS TO TEACHERS 
An Application to Lip Reading 
of 
Modern Methods of Teaching Languages 
$3.00 Postpaid 





THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH STREET, NORTHWEST 
WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 











if ay | 
THE NEW 


GEM 
a . 


A Crystal Vacuum Tube Hearing Aid 


You will quickly appreciate the many out- 
standing advantages of the new GEM. It has 
a wide range of power, individual tone and 
volume control, new low drain tubes, long life 
batteries, easy to operate, streamlined and 
fully guaranteed. 


Its Low Price Will Win Your Approval 


Accepted by the Council on Physical 
Medicine of the American Medical Assn. 


Call for a FREE test or request booklet “Vv” 


GEM EAR PHONE CO. 


47 W. 34TH STREET, NEW YORE 1, N. Y. 
Wis 7-4428 
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(4) Stories for content told by 
individual members of 
class. 

(5) Short dramatic skits with 
group participation. 

(6) Distance listening as at 
lectures, church, etc., using 
both sound and sight. 

(7) Informal conversational 
groups typical of home liv- 
ing-room set-up. Sound- 


sight. 
b. Recorded Speech 


(1) Narrative with sound 
background. 

(2) Narrative using 2 or more 
characters. 


(3) Plays, skits, etc. 
(4) Radio broadcasts. 


c. Recorded Music 
(1) Instrumental 

(a) Recognition of out- 
standing instruments 
as they solo in bands 
or orchestras. 

(b) Combination of 2 or 
3 instruments. 


(2) Vocal 

(a) Recognition of 2 
voices in combination. 

(b) Recognition of male 
chorus, women’s cho- 
rus. 

(c) Listening to separate 
lines of melody by 
concentrating on one 
voice at a time. (At- 
tempted only with 2 
voices ) 

(d) Solo over chorus. 

(e) Emphasis on word 
content. Without 
script, if possible. 


Throughout the course emphasis was al- 
ways on better speech perception. How- 
ever, all material chosen was not speech. 
A liberal amount of music was used in our 
training because we felt there was a very 
definite place for it. First, it was used for 
its therapeutic value. Unquestionably 
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Hearin g Cid Carriers 
for 


MEN... WOMEN... CHILDREN 


Smartly styled Hearing Aid Carriers by Corre provide 
just the answer to . . . “How should I carry my hearing 
aid?” For, these new Carriers are scientifically designed 
to provide maximum comfort and convenience for men 
. women ... and children. At the same time, the 
Carrier acts as a protective covering for the hearing aid 
. . « keeping it snug to the body and protected from 
knocks or jolts, yet maintaining as much of the original 
clarity of the hearing aid as is scientifically possible. 


for WOMEN os 


Corre Carriers are available in various styles 
. . . for wearing on the leg . . . between or below 
the breasts . . . like the neat “tuck away” at the 
left . . . or under the arm. Designed in satin or 
satin damask in sizes to fit any make of hearing 
aid. Each carrier is easily adjusted to fit your 
requirements. 


for MEN pie 


A rugged Carrier with removable and adjustable bat- 
tery carrier. Distributes weight of hearing aid evenly. 
Models for all makes of batteries and hearing aids. 


for CHILDREN... 


This overall vest with front or back buttoning is just 
the thing for growing boys and girls. Available with 
either transmitter carrier alone or with battery cartier, 
as shown. State child’s size if ordering direct. 


F. ree e © e Write today for FREE illustrated folder 

of the complete line of Corre Hearing 
Aid Carriers. This new folder illus- 
trates hearing aid carriers and 
ways of wearing them. 





DEALERS 


A few territories 
are still avail- 
able for Corre 
Carriers. Write 
today for com- 
plete information 
and prices. 

















CORRE CARRIERS 


62 E. Madison 


Chicago 2, Ill 
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olds and 
their 
tricycle 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 





Lip Reading Principles and 


Practice 


By Edward B. Nitchie 
An authoritative text-book on lip reading, 
employing modern methods of education, 
and providing 3,000 tested sentences and 
systematic drill. A thorough handbook for 
teachers of all methods of lip reading, with 
full instructions for its use. 

New Revised Edition 

Price $2.75 at all booksellers 


J. B. Lippincott Company Philadelphia 














M & G BATTERY ADAPTERS 


FOR V.T. HEARING AIDS 


To attach 22'1-volt No. 420 or 30-volt 
No. 430 “B” Battery and Size C Flash- 
light Battery for an “A” in a case as 


Illustrated (No Batteries) 
$5.50 List 


“A” BATTERY ADAPTERS 
Have on hand for emergency 
To use either large or small 98&c 
flashlight battery. Each size. 
Pat. Applied For 

Mfg. by M & G Hearing Aids Co. 

Stuart Campbell, Prop. 
211 No. 7th, St. Louis 1, Mo. 


FOR SALE AT HEARING AID DEALERS 
Users: Please give your dealer’s name & address 
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music (some form of music) is enjoyed by 
practically everyone. It relaxes the indi- 
vidual; it permits him to forget, for the 
moment, those maddening head noises from 
which some never seem to escape. For a 
short time, at least, he becomes absorbed 
and interested in something else. He even 
learns to listen through these head noises, 
which after all seems to be the only prac- 
tical solution to the problem. 

Second, music is diverting. It would be 
too fatiguing (and this we must guard 
against) to sit for 50 minutes and listen 
to nothing but speech. Music affords an 
interruption and makes possible better con- 
centration when speech is _ introduced 
again. 

Third, not only is music diverting, it is 
also educational. By having his attention 
directed to certain instruments or lines of 
melody, the pupil is gaining in concentra- 
tion and in the ability to listen over and 
through something else. This is particular- 
ly true in listening to song material. In 
extracting the words of a song through 
a background of accompaniment, the hear- 
ing aid-user is coping with a situation 
comparable to one he experiences every 
day when he is trying to sift out the speech 
of one person through a background of 
sound. 


Results 


The results of our Auricular Training 
program were quite conclusive. With rare 
exception every pupil showed a definite 
gain in speech perception. This was ex- 
hibited by his ability: 

1. to “hold his own” in a conversation. 

2. to extract speech through a_back- 
ground of noise. 

3. to make a practical correlation of 
sound and sight—auricular training and 
lip reading. 

4. to accomplish all of the above with 
increased mental quickrtess and alertness. 

Again, with few exceptions, the pupils 
who were fitted with hearing aids learned 
to adjust comfortably to these devices; be- 
came accustomed to the new background 
sounds; and gradually were able to extend 
the wearing time. 

(Continued on page 308) 
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What Makes a Good Hearing Aid... A Complete Series 














HIS SERIES of informative ad- 
vertisements has been pub- 
lished as a service to the hard of 
hearing and their physicians. It 
is crammed with generally help- 
ful information — without finger- 
shaking salesmanship. 
x kk, 
We have reprinted “What makes 
a Good Hearing Aid” in booklet 
form for handy reference. You 
may have a copy without cost, 
just for the asking. Address: 


Western Electric Company, Dept.S-5A 
195 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 
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Of course, when it comes to “What makes a Good 
Hearing Aid” Western Electric takes its own 
medicine. 

The goal of the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
and Western Electric, working together, has been 
to provide the nearest thing to natural hearing 
for those who need mechanical aid. Western Elec- 
tric Model 63 is not the only good hearing aid. 
But our entire efforts have been to make it the 
best. The experience and opinion of thousands of 
users seem to bear this out. 

(The price of Model 63 is $89.50, complete with sepa- 


rate battery case and batteries. Molded earpiece er 
bone duction recei extra.) 
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NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 


Mary Pauline Ralli, Director 
Kathryn Alling Ordman, Associate 


Private Lessons—Practice 


*342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
*Near 43rd Street. 


Classes—Normal Course. 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 


TEACHER OF LIP READING 
2311 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Telephone: North 1874 





A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 


Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 
LUCELIA M. MOORE 
462 No. Oakhurst Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Summer Courses at University of Southern California 
Supervision, Dr. B. V. Morkovin, Univ. Southern Calif. 





Thomas H. Halsted, M.D., F.A.C.S. 


Ortologist, Specializing in the Fitting of Hearing Aids 
AUREX, BELTONE, OTRONIC, PARAVOX, 
RADIOEAR, TELEX, WESTERN . ELECTIC 

475 Fifth Ave., Hours 

Corner 41st Street, 9:30 A.M.-4:30 P.M. 

New York City Saturdays 9:30-1:00 
27; 3. <. By appointment 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE I. Fer 
small hard of hearing children up to 8 years of age 
The plan consists of pea building up of a carefully 
adapted vocab of objects, pictures, ac- 
tions, etc., and volatile enlarging until very simple 
sentences and play exercises are within the child's 
GUINEIIRS ~ pia bhotccdivbcccccccaphbansplabtabenecbescccedecoceccocccceseceses $2.25 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE II. For 
dren from about & to 10-years of age. Graded 
and progressive, leading the child forward step by step 
along correct lines into practical lip reading. ......82.75 


LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE III represents 
the beginning of formal lip reading instruction. In 
addition te lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest quality material use- 
ful in adult as well as janior classes. $3.75 


LIP READING FOR THE DEAFENED ADULT, GRADE 
IV—a published text of 362 pages, the starting point 
fer the average adult. Full directions are given for 
the use of the book in home study. “‘The most compre- 
hensive book on the subject thus far available.”— 

Magazine. $4.00 


Aygeia 


LE 2-3427 
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COMBINATION PRICES 


Books I, II, and III (mimeographed).............. 
Books I, II, Ill, and IV 


All prices postpaid in the United States 





Order From 


CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
P. O. Box 2044 Seattle 11, Washington 
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Finally, the training restored the man’s 


confidence in himself. When once he real. 


ized he could both hear and understand, 
he knew that he could go out and resume 


his place in a society from which he had ~ 


withdrawn. 





Tromp as Writ 
(Continued from page 276) 


progress made in the loom threading for 
which the “trompins” were the guide. These 
“trompins,” or the ones from which they 
had been copied, had come over the moun- 
tains when the first of the English and 
Scotch immigrants had come there to take 
up the free land. 

As each loom has a number of treadles, 
the order in which they are “tromped” has 


much to do with the pattern of finished — 
weaving. Of course the order in which | 


the heddle eyes on the harnesses are thread- 
ed is also a necessary part of the pattern 
information. Mr. Peters found that some 
of these old patterns were threaded in 
the Swedish order and some in _ the 
English and French order which is the 
exact opposite of the Swedish order. But 
more often than not there was no clue on 
the “trompins” as to which way the pat- 
tern should be threaded. In the mountains 
the same pattern often went by as many as 
twenty different names. So trying out the 
old patterns was a matter of experiment, 
and not until a section of cloth had been 
made could one be sure what the pattern 
would be. 


While there were a goodly number of 
patterns in use in the North Carolina moun- 
tains no one family used more than a lim- 
ited number, and the family weaver was so 
familiar with those that only the threading 
order would be given. But on each pattern 
the cryptic words TROMP AS WRIT would ap- 
pear. It was up to the person doing the 
weaving to make such use of the treadles 
as the written draft seemed to demand. 

Many of these patterns rescued from 
oblivion by Mr. Peters could easily be 
spared to go back where they came from; 
at least that is the way he feels about it. 
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PARAVOX 
CHASSIS*SWELL IN CASE 


A REVOLUTIONARY 
ADVANCE IN 
HEARING AID 
DESIGN— 











THE TON-TESTED INTERNAL-TYPE 
IPARAVOX CHASSIS SHELL 


Available only in Paravox Hearing Aids 


CHASSIS-SHELL PROTECTS VITAL PARTS ¢ CAN WITH- 

STAND MORE THAN 2000 POUNDS PRESSURE e PREVENTS 

PART SHIFTING ¢ ASSURES EASIER, QUICKER SERVICING, 
NO TOOLS REQUIRED. 


The PARAVOX Plastic Chassis-Shell has recesses and openings to 


accomodate the various transmitter parts. In this way full protection 
is obtained. The Internal-Type Chassis. 


. Note how all vital parts protected by 
Tests at Case School of Applied Science proved high strength of paar x 


Plastic Chassis-Shell. Out of external case, 1480 pounds pressure 
before a slight crack developed; in case, 2450 pounds! 


But better protection is only one gain,— quicker service is another. 
Any PARAVOX dealer, anywhere, can replace the Internal-Type 
Chassis in less than a minute, thus assuring continuous operation for the 
PARAVOX owner. 


Cord and case noise are practically non-existent. The clear “silvery- 
tone”, low operating cost, small size, so characteristic of PARAVOX 
are yours to enjoy. 


















PARAVOX, the Original, Batteries and 
Transmitter “All-in-One” Hearing Aid, 
now available with the New Plastic 
Chassis. 





FROM HERE } 


THAT'S ALL -\- ——~= — — THERE ISN’T ANY MORE 
MANUFACTURED BY PARAPHONE HEARING AID, INC. © 2056 East 4th St. © CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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June 30th - August 10th. 


Peter Pan's own bridle paths through the pines — Pony ring — Large play fields 
Riding is taught by Misses Irene and Rosemary Cleary 
Swimming — Water Sports — Land Sports and Dancing by Misses Florence and Gene Cleary 


Residences and School building used for Campers. 
child gain his grade level at the correct age level of his hearing friends. 


Bus to New York. 


(No child enrolled at camp who attends a school that uses the sign language or finger spelling.) 


PETER PAN 


Lake Ronkonkoma, L. !. 





A Hearing Camp for Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing 
Children 


Brownies—3-6 yrs. Pirates—7-12 yrs. 
Co-ed 


Attendance at summer school helps the deaf 
Inclusive fee, $225. 


Booklet. 21st Season. 









CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, Lake Ronkonkoma, L. I. 
Registered by New York State Education Dept. 
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Yet others were beautiful. Indeed one rug 
woven by a mountain woman, Mrs. Finley 
Mast of Valle Crucis, N. C., was so hand- 
some it was purchased for a room in the 
White House. 

Some of the old looms exhumed by Mr. 
Peters still show the marks of the axe and 
adz on their heavy timbers. For warp 
beams usually the trunk of a tree was 
cleared of bark smoothed down, holes 
gouged out at the end so it could be grasped 
and turned in order to draw the warp 
thread through to the front of the loom. 

As Mr. Peters’ interest in the weaving 
in colonial America grew, he also became 
interested in foreign weaving. He likes 
to take samples of unusual woven articles 
and figure out ways to reproduce them. 
He says “Anything that one weaver can 
weave another can reproduce.” This is quite 
true when the “another” is Mr. Rupert 
Peters. Finding patterns in foreign books 
that were beautiful led him to translate 
weaving books written in French, Swedish 
and Norse. His latest translation is from 


the Swedish Den Stora Vavboken, by Mary 
Block, a book he considers the best he has 
ever used. A French test, Les Textiles An- 
ciens du Peru et Leur Techniques, has also 
been very valuable to him. 

So here we have an instance of a new life 
interest for a hearing person, trying to help 
a deafened person. Mrs. Peters has con- 
tinued to weave, but with a master weaver 
in the family there is no resounding call 
for more woven articles. The vistas opened 
up for Mr. Peters can also open up for a 
hard of hearing weaver. While weaving is 
an art form, it is also a handicraft, and 
weavers who have never thought of them- 
selves as artists may still have the intense 
pleasure of seeing an artistic piece of crea- 
tive work growing under their hands. For 
those who come to the craft with the back- 
ground of foreign languages there are beau- 
tiful pattern books in foreign tongues wait- 
ing to be used. In fact many of the pat- 
terns can be figured out from the pictures 
alone. 

Everything in the textile field can come 
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SEE FOR YOURSELF— 


why “Eveready” batteries save money in hearing aids! 


NE REASON why famous 

“Eveready” “Mini - Max” 
batteries last longer in use—cost 
less per hour—is easy to see in 
the picture above. 

There are many other reasons. 
Structural reasons. Chemical rea- 
sons. Plus the experience and re- 
search of the world’s largest 
manufacturer of dry batteries. 

Nevertheless, the flat-cell, 
plastic-insulated construction of 
“Eveready” batteries is a very 
important reason — and an easy 
reason to remember! 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC) 
The registered trade-marks “Eveready” and ‘“‘Mini-Max”’ 
distinguish products of National Carbon Company, Inc. 





AN “EVEREADY” 
BATTERY is available 
to fit most standard 
hearing aids. 1. At 
left is a 30-volt “Eve- 
ready” battery com- 
bining compact size 
and light weight 
with low operating 
cost. 2. A tiny 15-volt 
“Eveready” battery 
that makes possible 
“single-unit’’ hearing 
aids almost unbeliev- 
ably small! and light! 


EVEREADY 


MINI-MAX 
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DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 

144 Washington Avenue 
AUGUSTA (Georgia) 

510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE 1 (Maryland) 

322 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON 15 (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO 5 (Illinois) 

410 S. Michigan Avenue 
COLUMBUS 15 (Ohio) 

410 Grand Theatre Bldg. 

55 East State Street 
DAYTON 2 (Ohio) 

924 U. B. Building 
DENVER (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT 1 (Michigan) 

4242 Cass Avenue 
HARTFORD 3 (Connecticut) 

Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 4 (Indiana) 

318-319 Board of Trade Building 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 

450 S. Third Street 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 

216 N. E. Third Street 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 

1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON 1 (New Jersey) 

182 Ellison St. 
PHILADELPHIA 3 (Pennsylvania) 

1821 Chestnut Street 
PITTSBURGH 22 (Pennsylvania) 

74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
PORTLAND 5 (Oregon) 

39 Selling-Hirsch Building 

918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS 8 (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL 1 (Minnesota) 

496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
SALT LAKE CITY 1 (Utah) 

544 S. Main Street 
SAN ANTONIO 5 (Texas) 

401-2 Ogilvie Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 8 (California) 

126 Post St., 510 W. F. Cordes Bldg. 
TOLEDO 10 (Ohio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON 9° (District of Columbia) 

2431 14th St., N. W. 
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from the handweaver’s loom. Overcoat or 
suit material for a man, rugs, linen tea 
towels, luncheon sets, curtains, upholstery 
material, whatever you need you can make 
if you are a good craftsman. And there is 
always a market for fine woven things. 

One nice thing about weaving as a hobby 
is that the weaver can do as much or as 
little in a day as he pleases. It can always 
be taken up right where he left off. It can 
be either a hobby or livelihood. And it 
is a delightful thing to do. 

Many hard of hearing people think they 
are living where their “ceiling is zero.” 
Perhaps if they could make up their minds 
to take the pattern that Destiny has given 
them, to tromp it as writ, they might find 
a new and more attractive life pattern 
emerging from their trompings. 





Australian Rubella Babies 
(Continued from page 271) 


aids, be placed in regular public schools, 
The director of acoustic research at Sydney 
University believes that it will be possible 
to educate the majority of the so-called 
deaf children so that, except for the first 
year, they would not have to leave their 
homes for education. The hearing tests 
were to be made in March by carefully 
trained technicians. 

The Minister of Education, Mr. J. T. 
Tonkin, visited the Samuel Cohen Kinder- 
garten at Pyrmont, where he saw deaf 
children being taught by means of hearing 
aids. “Their progress was truly remark- 
able,” he said, “considering that it is not 
possible at present for each child to have 
the use of an aid for more than one hour 
a week.” 





Speech Vocabulary 
(Continued from page 267) 


attributable to the factor of age at time 
of entrance, the number of cases on which 
the data were based, the amount of time 
devoted to individual speech instruction, 
or to some other single factor or combina- 
tion of factors. Without a standardized 
criterion for determining the degree of in- 
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This is the complete MEARS 


AUROPHONE 


MODEL 107 


Here is the smallest, lightest, thinnest vacuum 
tube hearing aid we have ever seen .. . produced 
by the oldest organization in America specializ- 
ing exclusively in scientific hearing-aid for the 
deafened. A few dealer franchises are still 
available ... with protected territory. 


MEARS RADIO-HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION 


Founded 1904 e One West 34th Street e New York 1, N. Y. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a wel! 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un. 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 


Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 
e .° 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonanc and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 
Series I. 


Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual 


Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 





$10.00 











each, with manual $17.00 
Series III. Myths $10.00 
Series I, II and III $35.00 
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telligibility of speech, we can have no ac- 
curate, reliable measurement of a child’s 
speech vocabulary, but merely a subjective 
estimation. A teacher whose standards for 
acceptable speech are low, will naturally 
accredit a child with a larger vocabulary 
than a teacher whose standards are high. 





The Parents Discuss Religious 
Training 
(Continued from page 270) 

next morning Joyce was told by a neigh- 
bor, “Your mother is with Grandmother 
K. She is very sick.” At noon when I came 
home, Joyce said, “How is Grandmother?” 
I tried to remain calm and answered, 
“Grandmother has gone to live with Jesus. 
After tomorrow we will not see her any 
more but if we are good and love Jesus 
we will live there later also.” Joyce said, 
“Grandmother is dead.” I answered yes, 
and then she began to cry. 

I tried to console her. Yvonne came in 
then and couldn’t imagine what was wrong 
for I have always tried never to cry in 
their presence. (Both of the girls are deaf.) 
Yvonne began to laugh and tried to cheer 
Joyce and me up. Finally I said, “Joyce. 
how can we tell Yvonne about Grand- 
mother?” Joyce stopped crying, went to 
the bookcase and got out a photograph 
of Grandmother and Grandfather, brought 
it to Yvonne and covered Grandmother’s 
face, saying simply, “Gone to Jesus.” Then 
she pointed to Grandfather’s picture and 
said, “He is here with us.” By that time 
everyone had left the room except Joyce, 
Yvonne and myself. I wondered if we 
would all be able to carry on calmly. With 
God’s grace we did. So I feel that my 
feeble efforts have not been in vain. 

Yvonne now says at night and for grace 
at the table, “I love Jesus.” Joyce knows 
the Lord’s prayer and is interested in her 
Bible. 

Mrs. E. K., Texas 


Another Visual Method 


Since one picture is worth a thousand 
words, according to the old Chinese 
proverb, and this is true with deaf children 
especially, mothers may be interested in 
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“ANYTHING WORTH HEARING I[S WORTH HEARING RIGHT’’ 


No more 


secon ates “hot weather” 


We te bi: 
, > microphone 
difficulties! 


A new and different kind of crystal—developed during 
the war for sound detection devices and now introduced 
by Radioear for hearing aid use, is one of the most im- 
portant hearing aid developments in years. 


It is the new Radioear ‘‘High-Temp”’ crystal microphone, 
which fully protects the user against any decrease in 
efficiency caused by ordinary wearing of the Radioear 
hearing aid and further assures that service will not be 
interrupted because of failure of the crystal microphone, 
due to high temperatures. 


It brings dependable hearing—new freedom and a sense 
of security, and greater, more constant hearing happiness. 
Stop in at your nearest Radioear Distributor and try the 


new ‘‘High-Temp”’ microphone—and read the story of 
this wonder crystal in the folder—‘‘The Crystal that Went 


to War.”’ 











RADIOEAR 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 
Radioear Building, 306-8 Beverly Road, Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 
Manufacturers of Vacuum Tube Hearing Aids Since 1924 
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TELEPHONE 
AMPLIFIERS 









© Enough to meet urgent needs of 
those who are hard of ne, 





Office for a demonstration. 








STOCK EAR MOLDS 


Especially designed to fit the average ears, 
giving maxi- 
mum comfort 
and efficiency. 
Made of clear 
Lucite. This 
material can 
be easily filed 
and polished 
for slight 
alterations. 
Adapted to all 
types of mid- 
get receivers. 
No plaster im- 
pression neces- 
sary. Size may 
be determined 
by a novel pa- 
per scale sup- 
plied on re- 
quest. 


DEALERS—Write for Prices Today. 
WE ARE ALSO EQUIPPED 
TO MAKE REPAIRS ON 
ALL HEARING AIDS 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 
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Picture Stories from the Bible, published 
by Educational Comics, Inc., 225. Lafayette 
St., New York 12, N. Y. There is a ninety- 
six page book known as the complete Life 
of Christ edition that sells for twenty-five 
cents and another known as the complete 
Old Testament edition for fifty cents. (Or- 
ders should be sent to the publishers.) The 
illustrations are the brightly colored ones 
so familiar to readers of Sunday comic 
sections and many of the conversational 
blurbs are in the language of the day, al- 
though there are also simple, direct quota- 
tions from the Bible. 





Is Speech Teaching a Failure? 
(Continued from page 266) 


varies according to the relationship 
between it and its neighboring sounds. 
This makes each pair of abutting con- 
sonants and each compound consonant 
an individual study. 

In closing, it might be appropriate to 
mention that our speech tests, while not 
satisfying us completely, have been en- 
couraging. It is also safe to say that our 
pupils are becoming increasingly interested 
in speech. We are not ready to admit that 
speech teaching is a failure, and we shall 
not be until we have exhausted every pos- 
sibility in improving the quality of the 
speech of our pupils. We shall have to 
come to believe that teaching speech to 
deaf children is a science as well as an 
art and prepare ourselves accordingly. 
With better trained teachers of speech, 
with a greater desire to measure quanti- 
tatively the pupils’ progress in speech, with 
a little scientific equipment here and there 
to stimulate interest, perhaps in the not 
too distant future we shall be able to de- 
velop a quality of speech that will prove 
conclusively that our speech teaching is 
not a failure, but a definite success. 








ROTOMAC FARM, Sharon, Vermont 


Camp for Children up to 16 years, with disorders of 
Speech and Hearing 
Individual Speech-Therapy and Acoustic Training 
Medical Treatment and Supervision 
Farm in the Green Mountains, 1500 feet high, ragweed free 
Farming, outdoor activities, arts and crafts 
S. Forrest, M.D., Pediatrician, 183-37 Fonda Ave., St. Albans, 
New York 


A. Jellinek, Ph.D., Speech Therapist, 155 E. 72nd St., N.Y.C. 
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44 
Dutatzon 


INVITES YOU 
TO HEAR 


— Better 





with the Newest 
All-in-one HEARING AID 


$7 sn 





No More Clumsy, Cumbersome, 
Heavy Batteries Dangling 











at the End of a String. 
THREE VACUUM TUBES TONE AND VOLUME CONTROL 
SMALL, LIGHT *INDIVIDUALLY FITTED 


COMPLETE VEST-POCKET SIZE UNIT 
*By competent Hearing Aid technician. 











HOME DEMONSTRATION BY REQUEST 


WRITE TODAY for illustrated folder or consult your local 
telephone directory under” Durateon” 


Cc. L. HOFMANN CORPORATION 


Main Office and Laboratory: 436 BOULEVARD OF ALLIES 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
Telephone GRant 1444 
































High School for the Deaf 


Four Yeers High School, Trades, Industrial Arts, Speech, Speech Reading, Auriculer Training with Hearing Aids 
ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


1545 ST. PAUL STREET 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 








Belgian Schools During the War 
(Continued from page 273) 


cember, 1944, our Institution was occupied 
by the English, the pupils having been sent 
home. They have not yet returned, because 
early in 1945, the Americans replaced the 
British, taking over all our buildings and 
quickly transforming them into a large and 
comfortable hotel for the exclusive use of 
military men on leave. Each one of our 
buildings is called by a very American 
name: Philadelphia, Boston, Washington, 
New York. And signboards are all over 
the place: Headquarters, Dispensary, Bar- 
bershop, Kitchen, Red Cross, etc. During 
the summer season, our extensive yards 
blossomed all over with large multi-colored 
parasols, with rattan tables and chairs, and 
here, during their furloughs, American sol- 
diers came to forget some of their weari- 
ness. It really took on the look of a 
Miami beach. 1,600 beds are available 
to the military, and every three days, the 
boys who were here on furlough leave, and 
others come to take their places. 





So we have seen hundreds of thousands — 
of American soldiers of every shade and 
from every clime in those buildings of 
ours over which flies the Star-Spangled 
Banner. We feel as if we had spent a 
whole year in America with those real 
Americans. 

Every department, too, has been con- 
ducted in the American fashion: kitchen, 
bakery, pastry-shop, butcher-shop, etc. And 
over 300 Belgian civilians have been em- 
ployed by that army in our midst. How- 
ever, the Americans will be leaving around 
the end of the present year, and then (early 
in 1946) we expect our pupils will return 
and take up their studies interrupted by | 
this (second) army of occupation. 


The Woluwe Royal Institution for the } 


Deaf has been the only one occupied for #5 
so long a period. We are confident that yy 


the citizens of free America will remember 
our generosity in handing over to theif 7 
Army our school plant, where they found ” 
every modern comfort and a measure of 
rest. Long live victorious America! 








